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a J LEASE gimme a flower ?” 






The voice was faint and timid, for 
it came from a little, crippled boy 
who was leaning on his crutches and 
looking wistfully at the passers-by. 
The school girl with book, satchel, 
and a large bouquet of flowers, 
stopped, pulled some sweet scented 
blossoms from her nosegays, and gave 
them to the lad. 

As she started on her way again, a 
sigh and an earnest whisper, “‘O 
Johnnie! do you s’pose she would 
gimme one?”’ attracted her attention, 
Turning about she saw standing close 
beside her half a dozen eager-faced, 









bright-eyed little waifs, and coming 
from all directions were children who 
seemed to spring like mushrooms out 
of the ground. 

There is a momentary shadow on 
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the fair young face, a little hesitation 
and reluctance. The beautiful flow- 
ers are for her teacher, of whom she 
is very fond. 
these children she must go empty- 
handed to the school room,—and how can she do it? She looks away 
down the street to think for a moment, and her eyes fall upon a hydrant 
and a beautiful woman who is holding a cup of water to the lips of an 
old beggar whose palsied hands cannot grasp it. 

“A cup of cold water.” How often she has heard that. May be 
the flowers are like a cup of cold water to these little souls thirsting for 
the beauty which brick and mortar and poverty have long since driven 
out of their part of the busy city. There is no shadow on her face now, 
no hesitation, and soon she has not even a leaf left of all the lovely col- 
lection; but twenty-five or thirty happy children are shouting and ex- 
claiming and smiling and crooning over their treasures. 

There were tears in the teacher’s eyes when she heard the story, and 
one little girl went to her seat with a lump in her throat that didn’t get 
there because of unhappiness. 

That night the child said, “Mamma, I didn’t take the flowers to my 
teacher. The little beggar children wanted them so badly that I gave 
them all away.” 

“Very well,” replied the mother, “take more tomorrow; then you 
will have enough for children and teacher too.” 

A few days later the little girl carried a basketful of flowers, and soon 


If she gives them to 


_ a maid went a part of the way, to help carry the bouquets and posies for 


the groups of waifs who swarmed around the little missionary. Some- 
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times old women came for some flowers which reminded them of the old 
home of their childhood, and sometimes flushed and vicious faces grew 
pale and sad as they bent over the fresh, bright, sweet scented flowers. 
The daily distribution became known to benevolent people, and soon 
there was a movement toward organization, and a place where flowers 
could be sent by those who could not bring them. 

A little blossom given by a school girl to a crippled boy in the streets 
of London was the beginning of the flower mission. So many were its 
possibilities for good that the fame of it soon spread abroad, and other 
cities took up the idea and carried on the delightful work with enthusi- 
Many Sunday and day school teachers give their scholars seeds 
and plants from which to raise flowers, to be brought in on certain days 
These can be 
found in almost every town and city, and the idea is worth extending 


asm. 
for distribution among those less fortunate and the sick. 


everywhere. 
In our own country Boston established the first, and New York City 


. the second mission, which is now in a most flourishing condition, with 























THE BEGINNING OF THE FLOWER MISSION. 


* 


rooms at 104 East Twentieth Street. The 
New York flower mission is the largest in the United States, nearly 
twelve thousand bouquets having been distributed from its headquarters 
ina single day. In addition to the flowers there are fruits, jellies, pre- 
serves, delicacies of all sorts, fresh eggs, vegetables, and milk, which are 
given out through regularly appointed district visitors, bible readers and 
Contributions come in from all parts of the surround- 


Demorest’s Magazine says : 


city missionaries, 
ing country, as well as from friends in the city, and all packages and 
parcels are taken by the various express companies and delivered, free 
of all charges, at the rooms of the mission. Baskets bearing the name 
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and address of the sender, painted in distinct 
letters on the sides or cover, are returned to the 
owners, carriage free. So much for the busi- 
ness points of this interesting charity. Let us 
now look at the suggestive, pathetic, elevating, 
and refining side of the subject. 

If the nineteenth century “doubting Thomas” 
has any scepticism as to whether the love for 
flowers exists in the breasts of the poverty bur- 
dened, dirt-begrimed masses of the dwellers in 
the tenement house districts of the city of New 
York (or of any city), let him or her take a 











ON THE WAY FROM THE FERRY. 


bunch of brilliant blossoms and walk through 
the streets of the downtown wards. Eager 
eyes will beam from every direction, little feet 
will patter on every side, and voices pitched in 
all keys, from the timid and entreating, to the 
importunate and saucy, will cry, “ Please give 
me a flower?” 

The flower mission in New York has attained 
much of its present growth through the efforts 
of those residents of suburban localities who, 
in their continual coming and going, have 
learned how dear to the hearts of the children 
of the poor are 
those beauties 
of nature from 
which they are 
entirely shut 
out. The en- f# 
thusiastic little / ie 
faces and voices /; Hi 
led the more | K 
thoughtful tc i 
ask themselves Nf 
how much more 4 
important flow- } 
ers and green- 
ery would be to M \ 
the little suffer- 
ers in the hospi- 
tals, than to the 
well children 
who can seek amusements and pleasures for 
themselves. 

The simplest form of flower mission work is 
the street distribution, which is, as a rule, an 
unmixed pleasure. The almost wild delight of 
the gamin over a few flowers has led many per- 
sons who go regularly into the city to make it 
a point to carry as many flowers as possible, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of distributing them 
right and left as they go to their places of busi- 
The streets leading from the various fer- 
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ness. 











ries and railroad stations run for the most part 
through districts inhabited by the poor, who 
fairly swarm in the old buildings and in the 
upper stories of houses occupied on the lower 
From these the chil- 
dren issue in groups and squads, ever restless, 


floors as business places. 


and continually on the alert for something new 
To them the flower- 
laden arrival is a never-failing source of antici- 


to engage their attention. 
pation and pleasure. The dancing eyes, the 
outstretched hands, the pattering feet, the eager 
entreaties for ‘just one flower, please,’ are cer- 
tain to bring a smile, and 
a feeling of warmth to the 
most indifferent heart, and 
to emphasize the oft-re- 
peated assertion that if 
city children do really 
take such pleasure in 
flowers, those whose gar- 
dens are full of them 
should take a little pains 
to see that some of them 
find their way to these 
little ones. Their 
are passed in the dust and 
dullness of brick and 
mortar environment, and 


lives 


they may never have had 
a taste of genuine coun 
try air in all their short 
existence. A triangle of 
iron-fenced sod with a few 
bushes, or a bit of park, is the only suggestion 
of outside life which ever comes to them. 

To such as these a few fresh flowers cr ten- 
der leaves are more than country dwellers can 
imagine. They even gather up the oats and 
other grain from the ground where horses have 
scattered them from their feed boxes or bags, 
and after planting them in tin cans filled with 
sand from some neighboring mortar bed, they 
tend and water them with the utmost care, re- 
joiced if at length tiny shoots of green spring 
up to relieve the dull gray and brown of their 
























THE WHIT EVDA YS LIE Ya 
HERE are day lilies and day lilies, but the 

day lily par excellence is the white day 
Not a dozen 
other plants can be found that combine as many 
merits and as few faults. Its foliage is hand~ 
some, its flowers uncommonly beautiful, its cult~ 
ure of the easiest. It is perfectly hardy and 
never fails to produce a profuse and long con- 
tinuous crop of fragrant flowers that come at a 


lily, Funkia grandiflora alba. 





time when nearly all the true lilies are through 
It ought to be considered as indis- 
pensable to a yard as is the lilac or the rose. 


blooming. 


It is one of the few flowers I like to recommend 
to busy women who love flowers but are obliged. 
to neglect them for their household and chil- 
dren, Alla plant of the white day lily asks is. 
root room in fair soil; it will do the rest. IL 
have seen a two-year-old clump that never had 
twenty minutes care given to it, that produced. 
over two hundred flawers in the season, and 
AS 


little smaller, but much resembling the. old gar- 


how could one ask for a lovelier flower? 


den favorite, Lilium candidum, its snow white 
chalice perfumes. 
the air, day after 
day, week after 
week, as fast as. 
one blossom 
fades another 
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IN A ROW ON THE CURBSTONE. 


wretched homes. Cans of such green are fre- 
quently noted in the windows of even the low- 
est tenements, where possibly they flourish side 
by side with a stray slip of geranium, or maybe 
a rose or hyacinth. For’ the finer flowers are 
appreciated, as many a visitor can bear witness. 


“ They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 
With a voice of promise they come and part, 
They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 
They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bring 
flowers!” 
(Zo be continued next month.) 
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taking its place. For a long time we, as a peo- 
ple, failed to appreciate perennials, now we begin 
to see their great value, and I prophesy that the 
time will soon come when the bulk of every 
householder’s planting will be of those tried 
and true perennials that give a maximum of 
beauty for a minimum expenditure of time and — 
labor. In that glad time we will expect to see 
in every flower border a great clump of our fra- 
grant favorite, the white day lily. 


Pineville, Mo. L. S. LAMANCE. 
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**I LOVE THE WOODS.”’ 
A SONG. 


I love the woods. 
Oh, give me but that crag of rock 
On which to build my simple cot, 
And I'll not ask for palaces, 
Nor murmur at my lonely lot. 


I do not need the silken garb, 

The cushioned couch, or seasoned food ; 
I do not need the tongue of men 

To voice the word that “Life is good.” 


I do not need the amber scent, 
Fa The honeyed smile and tutored song, 
Or crowd of glittering sycophants 
That in the halls of Croesus throng. 







































I love the woods. 
When o’er the distant line of hills 
The rosy morning peeps its head, 
And stars that through the night have watched, 
Now quench their light and go to bed, 





I rise from couch of perfumed pine 
And seek the purling brook* that flows 
Between its fringe of velvet moss, 
_ Where tiny turquoise blossom blows. 


I need no marble fountain rare 

To purify and lave and clean, 
And when I say my grateful prayer, 
~?Tis in His mighty dome of green. 


I love the woods. 
" My silent friend, my faithful dog, 
The horse that hastens to my call, 
The birds that sing above my head— 
They constitute my all in all. 





I breathe the forest’s filtered air, 
bal The breeze that cools the mountain brow, 





iy The snow-clad summit’s atmosphere, 

7 And praise the Lord I’m living now! 
in 4 I love the woods. 
| a —Richard Mansfield, in Harper's Weekly. 
i oe 

é JUST HOW TO CAN CORN. 


1, WOULD like to tell how I have canned corn 
| successfully for the past three years. I use 
Mason’s Improved Jar and am always particu- 
lar to have new rubbers for corn each year. 

_ Press as much corn as possible into the can—I 
have a wooden pestle that I use for the purpose. 


; Wipe off the top of the can, place on the rub- 





a ber, screw on the cover as tight as possible, and 
| enclose each can in a bag of cotton cloth that 
| comes to the neck of the can, this prevents 
- breaking. Put two or three layers of cloth in 


the bottom of the boiler, stand in the cans close- 
ly (my boiler holds 13), cover with cold water 
and boil four hours. Keep the boiler nearly 
| full by adding hot water as it boils away. Let 
the cans remain under water till cool enough to 
handle, which is usually over night, then re- 
move the bags, tighten the bands, wipe the can 
dry, wrap in paper, and put away in a cool 
_ dark place. FRANCETTE. 

; Oakland, Maine. 
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A BEAUTIFUL BED. 

| 1¥ OW, that is what I call boss!” Andmy 
a other half leaned back in his chair, 
looking so pleased that I forgave the slang on 
, the spot and inquired as to what he referred. 
“That bed of white hydrangeas,” said he, ‘set 
inacloud of scarlet montbretias, The mont- 
_bretia blossoms glow like fire against the snowy 
white of the hydrangeas, and just as far as you 
see the place you can catch their gleam. It is 
the first thing that greets my eye as I come 
home from my business. Every day someone 
_asks me the names of those ‘wonderful’ red 
and white flowers. Everyone who loves flow- 
ers ought to try a bed of those two kinds to- 
gether.” 

I echoed the wish, for anything more beauti- 
ful, when growing side by side, is rare indeed. 











I am not always an admirer of sharp contrasts 
of color, but in this case the charms of either 
flower are enhanced by contrast with the other. 
As well attempt to paint the rose as to add any- 
thing new to the praises of that noble shrub, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. Everyone 
knows that no other shrub is so grand and mas- 
sive as is this hydrangea, when in hot, dusty 
mid-summer it covers itself with enormous heads 
of clustered snow white flowers, and for weeks 
remains in striking beauty. Yet its greatest ad- 
mirers must admit that the profusion of huge 
rounded clusters and the great masses of pearly 
white bloom, give the shrub a somewhat cold, 
heavy look when in flower, It needs a bit of 
warmth to thaw the ice of the dead-white blos- 
soms, a touch of grace to soften the heavy out- 
lines of the gigantic clusters, and this the mont- 
bretia supplies. . 

The montbretia, unfortunately, has never re- 
ceived the popularity it deserves. It is to many 
an unknown flower, but those who once grow 
it will.never be without it, for it is one of those 
cheerful homey flowers that win a place in our 
affections. Its flowers are not large, grand or 
fragrant, but they are wondrously bright, the 





HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA. 
best varieties showing a radiant fire that fairly 


glows in the sunlight. They are not children 
of shade and sorrow; they love the sun, and 
never wilt beneath his warm caresses. Mont- 
bretias are said to be tender in the Northern 
States, necessitating a lifting each fall and keep- 
ing of the roots over winter by packing away 
Here, in Southern Missouri, they 


are perfectly hardy. They increase rapidly and 


in dry soil. 


should always be grown in large masses, as their 
pretty little blossoms are much more effective in 
masses than in single spikes. The best variety 
I have ever grown is M. Pottsii. The hydran- 
gea bed of which I have spoken has a deep, 
I keep my hy- 
drangeas in beds of rich mellow soil, as they 
do not bloom as freely standing in grass sod. 
This particular hydrangea is large and spread- 
ing, and the ground of the bed is always deep- 
ly shaded. Not in the least do the saucy mont- 
bretias mind this; they thrust their sword-like 
leaves through the bending boughs of the hy- 
drangeas above and send out spike after spike 
of airy blossoms that fringe the hydrangea’s 
white robe with scarletand gold. Nature seems 
to have intended them for companions, for they 
bloom together and last nearly the same length 


wide border of this variety. 














T have tried various flowers 
as bedding companions to the hardy hydrangea 
but none of them have pleased me better than 
this unassuming little Montbretia Potts. 
Pineville, Mo. L. S. LA MANCE. 


of time in beauty. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
HE different sorts of vines may be distin- 
guished as creeper, twiners, climbers and 
trailers. Creepers are those which throw out 
adventitious roots from their stems as they 
climb, by which they attach themselves to the 
bark of trees or rough walls. Twiners rise by 
winding round and round objects with which 
they come in contact. Climbers rise by having 
tendrils which lay hold of twigs of trees or some 
other support or else by force of growth over- 
lying small trees or some such support, and 
trailers are those that prefer to creep on the 
ground, 

Celastrus scandens is one of our most beauti- 
ful native twiners. It is a wiry-wooded vine 
with handsome, glossy, pointed leayes, and in its 
native haunts twines so tightly around small 
trees as to kill them. Its flowers are incon- 
spicuous and are succeeded in the fall by clus- 
ters of showy red berries, which, when they 
burst open, show their beautiful orange cap- 
sules. It is occasionally cultivated, but should 
be found in all collections of beautiful plants. 

Tris hispanica can be kept in boxes of sand 
during the winter and planted out in the spring. 

The botanical name of the Rose of Jericho 
or Resurrection Plant is Anastatica hierochun- 
tina. Itis an annual plant indigenous to the 
Egyptian deserts. When full grown it contracts 
into a round ball and is then tossed around by 
the wind. When it alights in the water or in 
damp ground it opens out and starts into growth. 
It is an annual and can be easily "grown from 
seed. It is not hardy, but can be taken up and 
kept dry in the house and when it is wanted to 
expand them they can be placed in a saucer of 
water. 

Double geranium Bruanti is the best variety 
of its color in existence and in habit of growth 
dense and compact. 

Caladiums of the variegated-leaf class should 
be permitted to remain dormant in their pots 
until about the first of March when they can be 
shaken out and placed in pans of wet sand and 
put ina warm place. When the leaf stalks are 
about two inches in height take out the bulbs 
and pot them. If it is desired to increase them 
cut up the bulbs into single sprouts, Each 
will make a fine plant in a short time. 

To grow the fancy leaved caladiums to per- 
fection they should be given a rather coarse but 
well enriched soil, and an abundance of pot 
It is best, however, to start them in as 
small pots as possible and shift on into larger 
ones as they require it. 

Fuchsias grow best in a compost of two parts 
turfy loam, one part well rotted manure and 
two pounds of bone dust to each bushel of soil. 
Mix well and use the compost rough. 

The varieties of the fuchsia are numerous. 
Most all of our garden kinds are hybrids from 
ancestors introduced from Mexico and South 
America very many years ago. The first fuch- 
sia, F. coccinea, being introduced from Chili in 
1788. 

When well grown the laurestinus is a very 
useful plant for the window garden. It is an 


evergreen shrub with pretty glossy leaves and 


room, 
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prodices its flowers in clusters at the ends of 
the branches. 

I favor keeping peach trees well cut back 
and opened up so that the interior of the tree 
can receive air and sunshine, and to enable 
the little twigs along the main limbs to perfect 
and ripen the fruit setting on them. 

Othonna crassifolia is a splendid plant for bas- 
kets, even if planted alone, but too much water 
and shade will cause the leaves to rot and the 
plant will lose much of its beauty. Avoid this 
and you will be greatly pleased with it. 

Cuphea platycentra, or as it is commonly 
called, cigar plant, is excellent for a center 
plant fora hanging basket. It forms a pretty 
little bush and has the advantage of being al- 
most continually in bloom. 

Next to giving a tree plenty of room, allow- 
ing it to branch low is most essential to its per- 
fect development. 

There are four months in the year only when 
the greatest display of flowers may be expected 
from trees and shrubs, viz.; May, June, part of 
August and September. : 

To insure as long a season as possible for 
cyclamens the plants should be divided and kept 
in two different temperatures. Those that are 
in bloom, or approaching that condition, should 
be given a temperature of from 50 to 55 degrees. 
Those that are to succeed the earliest blooming 
lot should be kept quite cool so as to retard 
them as much as possible. 
to air freely. 

The elder, Sambucus Canadensis, is a very 
common shrub in moist ground and is one of 
the showiest of native plants under cultivation, 
the dark green massive foliage forming a beau- 
tiful background for the great cymes of white 
flowers which it produces, These flowers are 
followed by bunches of purplish-black berries. 

In cultivation it should be given a very deep 
well enriched soil, and it well deserves it. 

Lilium candidum, the common white lily, 
will thrive in any fairly good soil, but in order 
to grow it to great perfection the soil should be 
rich, deep and moist, and after planting should 
not be disturbed for several years. 

A good thrifty hill of White Spine cucum- 
bers should produce at least two dozen first 
class fruits. By using care not to tread on or 
injure the vines when gathering the fruit they 
will be the more productive. A scratched cu- 
cumber will grow up deformed, and as long as 
the leaves can be kept unbroken and the vines 
undisturbed in gathering the fruit, the crop will 
be abundant. 

The mulberry is a good tree to plant in the 
poultry yard. It is hardy and long lived and 
the fruit.is popular with poultry. As the leaves 
are large it makes a dense shade, which is very 
desirable in summer. 

The crown of the hyacinth bulb should never 
be covered with soil when potted. 

Herbaceous hardy border plants are often 
propagated in the fall by a careful division of 
the plants, but unless one has the proper facili- 
ties for protecting the new made plants through- 
out the winter it is better to defer the operation 
until spring. 

Deutzia gracilis is a very good hardy plant to 
pot for winter blooming, and Iberis sempervi- 
rens is a splendid white, to force for its white 
flowers. 

A good hedge should be nearly four feet wide 
at the base and cut to a line at the top, that is, 


It is also advisable 


“ularity in a comparatively short time. 
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a vertical section of it should represent, in out- 
line, an equilateral triangle. 

All scars on trees, made by pruning off large 
branches, should be painted over to keep out 
rain and moisture. Cuas. E. PARNELL. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

F THE rose may be said to have a rival it 
| is the chrysanthemum. Both are regal 
flowers, and while the rose has enjoyed un- 
bounded popularity and esteem for ages, the 
chrysanthemum has achieved a deserving pop- 





It is only 


afew years since this magnificent flower has 
been appreciated and its value as an ornamen- 





\ 
Thee 
tal plant for fall and early winter blooming has 
been fully realized in this country, although for 
a much longer period it has formed the central at- 
traction in the great floral exhibitions in Europe. 
It is but a few years since chrysanthemum shows 
were unknown in this country, but now the ex- 
hibitions of this immensely popular flower are 
each fall numbered by scores. 

The chrysanthemum is not classed among 
the hardy plants, although it comes pretty near 
the border line. The writer has succeeded in 
wintering good plants in the open border in 
Central Maine with merely a generous covering 
of forest leaves and an abundance of snow, 
which remained until some time in April. 





POMPON. 

There are three leading classes of this flower; 
the Chinese, bearing large open flowers; the 
Pompon, quite the opposite of the former, with 
an abundance of small double flowers, and the 
Japanese, with fringe-like flowers. 

The propagation and cultivation of the chrys- 
anthemum is quite easy because the plants can 


‘ 





‘lot more than a dozen ranked among the very 
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be quickly and readily raised from cuttings, and 
by dividing the old root stalks, and from suck- 
ers. Plants from cuttings are the best and the 
only ones which should be employed for speci- 
men plants. 

Those who make a specialty of this class of 
flowers grow them continuously under glass, 
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JAPANESE. 

Good strong cuttings are rooted in May; the 
plants are potted in the smallest size pots, then 
changed to other sizes as the plants progress in 
In June or July the plants are set on 
benches, in soil five or six inches deep, the 
plants from a foot and a half to two feet apart. 
They are pinched back so as to give four to six 
stalks to each. 


size. 





JAPANESE. 


For outdoor culture, through the summer the — 
plants may be kept in pots plunged in the soil, 
repotting once or twice during the season, 
When the nights become cool, in October or 
November, carry them to the house where they 
should bloom for several weeks. 

Numerous new seedlings are being continu- — 
ously produced so that varieties and forms mul- 
tiply very fast. Over one hundred new seed- 
lings were distributed last season and out of the © 





finest sorts. Just so long as new types and new 
shades of color are produced just so long will 
the interest in the cultivation of this princely 
flower be kept up. L. F. ABBcrT. 





THE inquiry which was made last month in 
“Our Letter Box’ about hollyhocks has brought 
out several replies, some of which appear in this 
number, and a valuable one, received too late 
for publication, will appear in the next issue. 
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an inch in height. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


In this department we will be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 


to publish the experiences of our readers. JAMES VICK. 








Vick’s Caprice Rose. 

JAMES Vick :—In your August Magazine I see it 
noted that Vick’s Caprice rose only bloomed once. 
Mine has already blossomed twice, once in May and 
again the first of this month, in fact the last blossom 
has just dropped. Everybody thinks it is the hand- 
somest rose they ever saw. L. J. N. 

Hemlock Lake, N. Y. 


Cardoon and Artichoke. 

JAMES VicK:—Please give directions for the cult- 
ure of cardoon and artichoke in your valuable paper 
and oblige, FRANK H. 

St. Louts, Mo. : 

Will not some of the growers of these vege- 
tables give the proper instructions in full for 
raising them ? 


Blooming the Narcissus. 

JAMES VICK :—I find so many of the readers of the 
Magazine complain of trouble in bringing the narcis- 
sus into bloom. I wish they would adopt my plan. 
Put the bulb into a shallow glass dish with shells and 
pebbles about it to keepin placeand just water enough 
to reach the base of bulb, adding a little occasionally 
as it evaporates, and they will never have cause to 
complain again. Mrs. R. V. B. 

Williamsport, Pa. 

Hollyhocks. 

JAMES VICK :—I think I can help I. N. D. with his 
hollyhocks. I sow the seed about the middle of May 
in a shallow box, covering with a lath shade; as soon 
as the plants are large enough [ transplant to the 
garden, setting the plants two feet apart; in the fall 
I transplant where they are to bloom, being very 
careful to have the bed higher than the level, as hol- 
lyhocks will not bear having wet feet during winter. 
I do not cover or give any protection whatever, as I 
firid them entirely hardy in our latitude. G. A. G. 

Buffalo, N. ¥. 


; ‘Resetting Pzeonies. 

JamrS VicK:—Will the editor please inform’ me 
which is the best time to reset peeonies, and if there 
is any danger of colors mixing by having different 
varieties bedded in clusters? Mrs. R. V. B. 

Williamsport, Pa. 

Pzeonies can be divided and reset in autumn 
or in the early spring. The month of October 
is favorable for the work. After replanting in 
autumn a covering of old manure placed over 
the occupied places will prevent the frost from 
heaving and throwing the roots as would other- 
wise be apt to be the case in the following 
March. There is no danger of mixing the col 
ors of flowers by contiguous plants of different 


varieties. 


Gloxinia—Hyacinth. 

JAMES VICK :—It is always a pleasure to me to read 
of the experience of flower lovers, especially ama- 
teurs, and my experience and success may encourage 
some others. Last year I bought a packet of gloxinia 


seed, planted part of it, raised nine good strong 
plants, four have blossomed, all different, three are 


in bud and the remainder coming along nicely; it is 
now about a year since the seed was planted. In 
March this year I again bought one packet and 
planted a few seeds, from these I have seventeen 
good strong plants; the remainder I planted in May 
and from this planting have over three hundred about 
I do not know as I shall be able 
to keep them all, but would loveto do so, as the flow- 
ers are very pretty, and it is so interesting to watch 
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for the new ones as they come into bloom. Froma 
half dozen Roman hyacinths purchased from you 
last fall I had on Christmas seventeen nice spikes of 
lovely fragrant flowers. Of the two dollar bulb col- 
lection for outdoor planting I kept four hyacinths in 
the house, and from them had in March five spikes; 
those planted out blossomed finely early in spring. I 
think every bulb did its full duty. Mxrsijie Ha G. 
Rockford, fil. 


Night Blooming Cereus in Winter. 

JAMES Vick :—What treatment’ does the night 
blooming cereus require in winter? Can it be win- 
tered in a dark cellar? I have one growing finely, 
but do not understand caring for it. Mrs. W. H. 

Otterville, Jowa. 

If it is Cereus grandiflora keep it dry, or very 
nearly so, and in a warm room. Water can 
again be supplied in March. If it is a flat- 
leaved cactus, or phyllocactus, one of the night- 
blooming varieties, a little more care can be 
used to prevent the soil from becoming dust dry. 


Amaryllis—Insects. 

JAMEs Vick :—Thanks to C. B. B. for kind sugges- 
tions about amaryllis, page 157. I repotted all my 
rootless bulbs and placed the pots in the ground, and 
they are all right again. The bulb that I robbed of 
its bud because it had no roots was not to be cheated 
that way, and sent out four nice blossoms the last of 
June, and now has leaves two inches and a quarter 
wide. I hope they have forgotten to grow four feet 
high; it is most as bad as Hyacinthus candicans,that is 
five, only it istumbledin a heap; I do not like leaves 
that can’t hold themselves up. Before the amaryllis 
pots were set in the ground one was infested with 
those flies and grubs, and I thought I would experi- 
ment on it; I watered it with kerosene emulsion, and 
knowing that the young roots could not have had 
time to reach the sides of the pot, I dropped clear 
kerosene around the edge, very soon the grubs were 
dead. I was not trying to kill the bulb, so scraped 
away the moist soil and put fresh earth next the bulb. 
It has grown nicely for three months, the surface of 
the pot is full of live roots, and it shows no disposi- 
tion to die. There is another fly, the larva of which 
is a small skipper that comes under the drainage hole 
in the flower pot; I used to pour boiling water in the 
saucer ; if they come here again I shall try putting 
kerosene into the hole in the bottom of the pot with 
a hen’s quill. I have often heard of ammonia for 
making plants grow. So, ‘‘once upon a time,’’ hav- 
ing some aqua ammonia in water, instead of throw- 
ing it out of doors as usual I tossed it into a calla 
pot; ina few days the leaves began to droop and 
dwindle till there was little left of the plants and they 
were worthless. Last winter, for worms in flower 
pots, I tried sulphur, no less flies; then tobocco water, 
still the flies remained; then removed the surface 
soil which had them in, that gave a respite for a 
month, then a new lot of flies made their appearance. 
They seem to hatch out of the manure used for fer- 
tilizer in potting. Soot is said to be good for making 
plants grow. Once, for convenience, I steeped soot 
and tobacco stems in the same pail, when the water 
was used out the pail was setin a closet ; towards 
spring there seemed to bea good many flies in the 
closet, and a search showed them just swarming out 
of that soot and tobacco stems. I quickly dumped 
some wood ashesinto the pail and set it ina hot stove 
oven. L. 


Gloxinias, 

James Vick :—Noticing a request in your Maga- 
zine that, any of your readers who had succeeded 
with fine seeds should give others the benefit of their 
experience, I was today reminded to comply while 
counting the buds and blossoms upon one of my 
gloxinia plants. There are today upon one plant 
sixteen blossonis and forty-five buds, with other buds 
forming. This plant was raised from a leaf, but I 
have about one hundred plants of gloxinia which I 
raised from seeds sown about a year ago, many of 
which are just coming into bloom. A part of the seed 
I raised and a part I obtained from the botanical gar- 
dens belonging to Harvard College in Cambridge, 
Mass., while visiting them. Insowing allsmall seeds 
I have for many years followed directions that I found 
in Vick’s Magazine at one time, and have always 
succeeded. The directions were these: Bake the 
soil to :-ill all vermin; sift it, to make it light and 
fine ; sow the seeds carefully on the top while the 
soil is still warm, and then sift over them a little fine 
soil; wring a thick cloth out of very hot water and 
place it over the top of the soil and keep it watered 











with warm water, the cloth will retain the moisture 
in the soil and prevent washing out the seeds whe 
watering. Place the pot in a warm spot, like a mati- 
tle behind the kitchen stove, for a day or two, or un- 
til the first plant appears, when the cloth must be re- 
moved and the pot placed inthe sun. By this process 
I have never failed. Last year I sowed in this way, 
as early as March, a paper of Vick’s New Fringed 
petunias and raised twenty-five plants, and had a bed 
of the handsomest petunias I ever saw. My gloxin- 
ias are beautiful, in fact I never saw in pictures, or 
elsewhere, plants or blossoms that were larger or 
more perfect than are mine. They are grown ina 
very large bay window where they have the strong- 
est sunlight and heat nearly all of the forenoon every 
day. I keep them well watered and fertilized—and 
there are pigs among plants—and they surprise all of 
my friends. So beautiful are they and so abundant 
the bloom, that the editors of the local papers have, 
in former years, repeatedly called the attention of 
their readers to them through their columns, conse- 
quently they receive many visitors. A. Bac. 

Mass. = 

Treatment of Gloxinias. 

JAMES VicK :—Will you kindly tell me the proper 
treatment of gloxinias? I have a lot of small ones 
from seed this season, and some older bulbs which 
have not bloomed for me; one budded and blasted 
last year—the top died early, and in February I set it 
in the light and watered it sparingly. Some time in 
June it grew, but so slowly that it will not get much 
size this season. What shall I do with it to hasten 
its growth? Others which I have grow slowly and 
show no signs of buds. A friend has two which with 
the same treatment I gave mine have given an abun- 
dance of flowers. Mrs. W.J. W. 

Brookfield, N. Y. 

JAMES Vick :—From the description given by Mrs. 
W.J. W. of the treatment of her gloxinias it is diffi- 
cult to decide with any degree of certainty why her 
plants do not bloom, since I do not know whether 
she includes the soil in which her plants are grown 
when she says that her friend’s gloxinias, ‘‘ with the 
same treatment, have given an abundance of bloom.”’ 
A light rich soil, or compost, with perfect drainage 
is, I believe, a szze gua non in the successful culture 
of the gloxinia, while little pleasure will be apt to re- 
sult from any attempt to grow this plant in a heavy 
sodden soil. A compost of one-half leaf mold, one- 
fourth well rotted manure and the remainder loam 
and sand, ought to prove satisfactory. A bulb will 
occasionally, without any visible cause, defer growth 
in spite of persuasion. I have lately, in August, dis- 
covered one of that class just putting up its velvety 
leaves. All other questions of soil, drainage, etc., 
aside, I havea suspicion that the trouble with the 
slow growing gloxinias of which Mrs. W.J. W. com- 
plains may possibly result from the thrips, which is 
the only insect that has ever given me any trouble 
worth mentioning in the twelve or more years during 
which I have grown the gloxinia. I know no other 
remedy than heroic treatment, z. e. cutting off the 
tops of the plants, taking up the bulbs, washing and 
rinsing them thoroughly, and putting them in clean 
pots and clean soil. This may look very depressing 
to one who is longing to see the beautiful flowers of 
this royal plant, but I know of no other reliable way 
of dealing with this, the most detestable of insects, 
and then it is wonderful how quickly the plants will 
spring up anew, as if glad to be rid of their torment- 
ors. The thrip, which is a very minute insect, may 
exist unsuspected, because unseen, for a long time, 
but ‘‘ by their works ye shall know them,” and the 
affected plant will soon give evidence of the work of 
its inhabitants in shiny patches and rusty spots on 
the underside of the leaves and leaf stalks and about 
the calyx of the flower. A peep into the depths ofa 
flower may reveal one of these lively insects not 
larger than a hair and so short that it would take 
many, if put ina line, to reach a quarter of an inch, 
but with activity enough in its small body to make up 
for any deficiency in size. Though dark colored, or 
black, at this stage of existence, they are nearly white 
in the still smaller state, during which they dine off 
the underside of the leaves making the shiny rusty 
spots which betray their presence. The remark, ‘“‘one 
budded and blasted last year, the top died early,” 
with the assertion that the plants grow slowly, causes 
me to suspect that the thrips may be at the bottom of 
all the trouble; otherwise, if the plants have proper 
soil and are kept where they have light, but not too 
much sunshine, I do not see why they should not 
thrive, though, unless the seeds were sown very early 
in the season, the seedlings would not be likely to 
yield many blossoms the first year. E. LuNEy. 
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Chinese Yam. 

Inquiry is made how this is to be kept over 
winter. Dig the tubers, and after drying them 
off put them in a box of sand and keep in cel- 
lar free from frost until spring. 


Star of r89r. 
JaMEs Vick:—Is this canna a plant of a size to do 
well in the house in a seven or eight-inch pot? 
Dover Plains, N. Y. Mrs. F. I. R. 
Plants which we had in pots last winter made 


a fine show all the season, being constantly in 
bloom. 


Pampas Grass. 

JAMEs VicK:—How will I best hibernate my Gy- 
nerium argentenium, plant them in a keg and bring 
them in the celiar or put a barrel over them and fill 
up with leaves inside and outside? Cc. W. 

Elgin, Il. 

If you have a number of plants it may be 
well to try both of the ways proposed. 


Amaryllis Mexicana. 

JAMES VicK:—Please describe and give treatment 
for Amaryllis Mexicana. Does it differ in treatment 
from instructions given in August number? 

Mrs. W. H. W. 
We are not acquainted with this species of 
amaryllis, but if any of our readers know about 
it and will give its treatment it will be inter- 
esting. 


Amaranthus Sunrise. 

JAMEs Vick :—Of the plants and seeds I purchased 
of you in the spring the new amaranthus was the 
most beautiful. Had six of them on my lawn, and 
they soon began to turn red, until every leaf was scar- 
let. Hundreds of people stopped to see them and in- 
quire what they were, as the shape of the plant was 
very much different from the old plants. I found 
them quite hard to start, but sowed in fine sand and 
garden dirt they will make a good start; also found 
they require rich soil. Ws. 

Anna, I1l. 


Clove Pink—Easter Lily. 

JAMES Vi1cK :—Where can I get the seed of the old 
fasnioned clove pink? I have looked over the cata- 
logues but never can see what I think is the right 
name of them. If any of the readers of this Maga- 
zine raise them please let us hear through it. They 
are certainly raised in Pennsylvania or Ohio. I re- 
member when that and the old hundred-leaf rose was 
all that was raised. I wish move of the subscribers 
of the Magazine would write. If Jane E. U. would 
just plant her Easter lily out of doors it would do all 
right. Mrs. W. P. W. gives us good information 
about the calla. 3 Mrs. S. C. 


White Worms in Pot Soil. 

JAMEs Vick :—In the current number of the Mag- 
azine A. S. W. speaks of white worms in pot soil. I 
notice frequent allusions to them in various maga- 
zines. My observations lead meto think them an 
effect, not a cause. I think they live on decaying 
matter. Quite often in removing a cutting which has 
failed and commenced to rot it is found infested, 
while healthy ones around it are unaffected, whether 
rooted or not. Ifa plant gets a check which causes 
its working roots to die and rot it is quite liable to 
attack, or if leaves and petals of flowers are allowed 
to fallin the pot and rot it makes a place they delight 
in. Ithink the custom of putting dead leaves in the 
pots, or poking them into the soil, as some writers 
advise, is a fruitful cause of trouble. What has been 
your experience with them? Wa. BiG, 

Bolivar, N. Y. 


Success With Hollyhocks, 

JAMES Vick :—In reply to I. N. D., Cincinnati, O., 
page 166, I would say that it is very simple and easy 
to raise hollyhocks. My method of successfully rais- 
ing them is to sow the seed in the spring, and when 
the plants are from one to two inches high I trans- 
plant them into boxes containing not less than six 
inches of good rich soil, and allow four inches be- 
tween the plants; then the boxes are set in an out- 
of-the-way place, not too much shaded, and water 
given freely; as winter comes on the boxes are placed 
in a pit or cold frameand left there tillspring. When 
the growth begins in the spring the plants are set out 
in the garden where they are to bloom, and they soon 
make a luxuriant growth; nearly all will bloom that 











season. Many people transplant them from the seed 

bed to the garden, but my experience proves this not 

practicable in this latitude, as they are likely to get 

winter killed. EaGel. 
Wappingers Falls,"N. Y. 


Laburnum—Box—Saffron. 

JaMEs Vick :—Where can I get a root of the com- 
mon English laburnum? Is it hardy in this climate? 

Where can one get plants of the box once much 
used for low hedges? 

Please tell me of the culture of saffron. 

Findlay, Ohto. Mrs. J. R. 

The laburnum is hardy in this climate and in 


Ohio. It, and the box inquired about, can be 


| procured of nurserymen. 


The commercial saffron consists principally 
of the flower heads of Carthamus tinctorius. 
The plant can be raised in this region by sow- 
ing the seeds in spring after danger of frost is 
past; they should be sowed in drills and be 
thinned out to two or three inches and be hoed 
and kept clean. The flowers, which bloom in 
July, should be gathered from time to time as 
they open and be laid away and spread out 
thinly to dry in an airy room. Care should be 
taken not to pile them up or leave them in thick 
layers. Warm, dry upland is suitable for rais- 
ing the plants. 


Auratum Lily. 

JAMES Vick :—No lily has ever done as well for me 
as the auratum. I purchased the bulbs of James 
Vick more than twenty years ago. The first I paid 
a dollarand a half for; the bulb wassmall, the flower 


stalk about two feet high, and had four lilies about 
the first of July. It was thought wonderful by all 
who saw it. I kept it three or four years; when one 
day walking in the garden I noticed a suspicious 
small hole just where that lily bulb ought to be; on 
searching found it was not there. I never forgave 
that mouse for making such a supper at my expense. 
The other auratum blossomed in September and had 
two or three lilies fourteen inches across. A few 
years ago the old bulb died and I replanted the young 
bulbs. Moles are troublesome in this garden, and 
for safety I set lilies in tin pails with the bottoms 
knocked out. The garden soil is a porous sandy 
loam, not quite rich enough, I thought, so I put fine 
wood mold into the pail for the lily bulbs. The next 
spring before the bulbs sprouted I found the pail was 
fastened down by tree roots; a greedy maple had 
sent a root no larger than a lead pencil and packed 
that pail tight with thread-like feeders; the bulbs 
were in danger of being choked to death. How did 
that tiny root know the way to that rich soil? Then 
I planted the bulbs in the shrubbery border, and that 
proved a good move. I set the top of the bulbs about 
eight inches below the surface, no water ever stands 
on this ground. When the stalks die I put on an inch 
or two of manure, generally from the hen roost, and 
in winter a few leaves, and boards over that. The 
stalks are five feet high, they blossom in August now. 
Last year there were sixty lilies, but not as large as 
when the number is less. I clip the seed pods as 
soon as the blossoms fade, and give water if the 
weather is dry at blossom time. L. 

















Ants in Flower Pots—Worms on Hollyhocks. 

Mrs. F. J. has an Ivy geranium which is vis- 
ited by ants, and hollyhocks have worms on 
them. Our instructions for the use of kerosene 
emulsion are sufficient to guide one to the means 
of ridding the hollyhocks of the vermin. If one 
plant only is infested with ants it would not be 
difficult to prevent it, for having once rid the 
pot of them it might be stood on a piece of 
paper and a cordon of molasses drawn around 
it, which would effectually checkmate the little 
travelers. A ring of insect powder would have 
the same effect. A saucer could be provided 
in which three or four pebbles or pieces of slate 
or little blocks of wood could be used to sup- 
port the pot and some kerosene be kept in the 
saucer; even some water in the saucer would 
prevent the ants reaching the pot. 

Roses Not Opening—Mildew. 

JAMES Vick :—Will you please tell me what is the 
cause of so many of the blooms on many roses not 
coming to maturity? They wither and die before 
they are half open. It is those that are most fragrant 
that suffer in this way most. 

Also please say what I may do to destroy a mold 
that I find on many of my roses and many other 


plants. H. E..D. 
Cynthiana, Ind. 


It may be that the mildew complained of is 
the cause of the buds not opening well. The 
soil for roses should be well drained and then 
made rich bya liberal yearly application of ma- 
nure, and then they should not lack for suffi- 
cient water. Under these conditions there will 
be little complaint of buds not opening. 

There is nothing better to combat mildew on 
roses than the sulphide of potash—one quarter 
ounce dissolved in a gallon of water. Sprinkle 
or spray the foliage with the liquid. 













































A Letter from Mexico. 

JAMES VicK:—Your Magazine is a welcome visi- 
tor and gives us many helpful items. We find that 
the seeds and bulbs ordered of you do well in this 
climate. The madeira bulbs you sent us last fall 
were not planted until spring, and it would gladden 
your florist’s eye to see the luxuriant festoons cov- 
ered with their fragrant feathery blooms that have 
grown from the tiny roots. Other plants have done 
as well. Some died after planting, but we are will- 
ing to try again. Please let me say something re- 
garding the dahlia in Mexico. In one of your late 
Magazines I noticed the statement that they area 
native of Mexico, and if double ones are brought here 
will soon become single. I do not know of other sec- 
tions of this country, but here I have seen the hand- 
somest double dahlias from old bushes of the most 
exquisite coloring and perfect in form. All varieties 
of flowers bloom to perfection here. During a recent — 
trip up the mountains I discovered beds of the pink 
oxalis with beautifully variegated leaves. This is 
the home of the cactus family and we find many — 
handsome varieties among the rocks, where very 
little else can find nourishment. Ky Pos 

Saltillo, Mexico. ring ee 

Carnations from Seed. 

JAMEs VicK:—Last spring I ordered a paper of 
carnation pink seed (Italian seed); I have fifteen nice — 
plants. Now the question is, must I take them in the 
house this fall or will they endure our Maine winter? — 
If so, please tell me just how to care for them. 

Bangor, Me. Mrs. J. R. E. 

If you will take up the carnation plants with 
soil attached and pot them nicely you will have | 
blooming plants for the latter part of winter and 
early spring. About ten days before time to 
remove the plants take a large carving knife 
and run it around each plant, forming a ball of 
soil somewhat smaller than the pot you intend | 
to place the plant in. By doing this you cut off 
many of the roots and the result will be that 
many new roots will start out where every o 
is cut off, and when the ball is taken up it will 
have many fine roots developed on its surface, 
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and when potted these will immediately run 
into the new soil which is provided and placed 
about them. When taken up and_ repotted 
water the plants and then stand them in the 
shade a few days and afterwards give them a 
full exposure to the sun near the glass. 


Mildew. 

JAMES VICK :—I have no doubt that quite a num- 
ber will be interested in the symptoms of mildew and 
therefore here offer a brief account, all taken from a 
practical work: * 


“Opinions as to the cause of mildew are varied and 
somewhat contradicting. My view is that mildew 
being a fungous growth, its seeds or spores are ever 
present in the atmosphere; and when a relaxed con- 
dition of the plant ensues, the minute germs finda 
suitable place for their development in the enfeebled 
leaf. Therefore I believe that anything that impedes 
the flow of the sap, places the plant in a condition 
to develop mildew. Thus we often see our roses 
without a taint of mildew during all winter and early 
spring months, until the hot, dry weather of the mid- 
aile or end of May dries the soil in the pots to sucha 
«legree that the plant wilts—the sap is impeded, and 
anildew follows. Ora door may be left open and the 
frosty air fastens on the stems and leaves, congeals 
athe sap, enfeebles the plant, and though from an en- 
tirely opposite cause, the result is the same. I once 
had a most marked example of this kind. Early in 
April we had an old fashioned lean-to greenhouse 
filled with roses in full leaf, in the very highest state 
of vigor. The house was some sixty feet in length 
and was ventilated by sliding down every alternate 
sash at the top. In ventilating on one occasion, the 
‘sashes had been neglected to be closed until so late 
dn the evening that the roses exposed to the air had 
‘become chilled by frost so that the young shoots hung 
down as if wilted; as the greenhouse got heated up 
they recovered, and to all appearance next morning 
Jooked none the worse for being frozen; but ina week 
after mildew appeared in a clearly defined square 
space of about three by three feet, following almost 
exactly in the line where the plants had been frost- 
pitten. It would here seem that the leaves thus en- 
feebled by the frost simply afforded a congenial ‘soil’ 
for the mildew germs, which probably are ever pres- 
ent in the atmosphere. Had the sap been arrested 
by the roots getting dry in that condition of growth 
no doubt the result would have been nearly the same. 

Like most other diseases, mildew is best met by 
prevention rather than cure, and for this reason, all 
care should be taken to avoid the extremes referred 
to as far as possible, to avoid great variation of tem- 
perature. Sulphur is applied in various ways to de- 
stroy mildew, but will often fail if the disease has 
gained much headway. ‘The best way is to use it 
mildly as a preventive. This isdoneby boiling three 
pounds of sulphur and three pounds of lime in six 
gallons of water. until it gets clear, then pour it off 
and keep it ina jar, or bottle it for use. One gill of 
this is to be mixed in five gallons of water and syr- 
inged over the roses in the evening. Applied in this 
weak state it does not injure the leaves, and yet has 
the effect of preventing, mildew seemingly cannot 
vegetate in an atmosphere or in a soil impregnated 
with sulphur. The above preparation is sulphite of 
calcium. Another method is to dust the leaves very 
lightly with ‘black’ or ‘virgin sulphur’—the only 
reason this kind is used in preference to the ordinary 
yellow sulphur is that it is more volatile and can be 
used to give a lighter covering to the foliage, answer- 
ing equally well and being less unsightly. We use 
cone or the other of these methods once a week dur- 
ing spring or summer on our roses and thus keep al- 
most entirely clear of mildew on all roses grown un- 
der glass. But the most common and efficient appli- 
eation of sulphur against mildew in the greenhouse 
after firing has begun, is to paint the upper half of 
the hot water pipes with a mixture of sulphur and 
cow dung, sulphur and guano, or sulphur and lime. 
Either of these ingredients will do to mix with the 
sulphur, the object being merely to give a body to the 
mixture. We also paint our steam pipes with these 
mixtures, but care must be taken not to have more 
than one-fourth of the steam pipes painted, else the 
fumes of the sulphur might be strong enough to in- 
jure the leaves.” 

This article will, no doubt, throw light into the 
mystery of mildew symptoms and will be valuable to 
miany. G. F. M. 


Hoboken, NV. J. 


Propagating Carnations. 

JAMES Vick :—As soon as I noticed the remarks 
very properly made by A. R. in the August number, 
J immediately reached for pen, paper and ink and 
wrote the following answer: However I am very 
sorry that my neglect to state what kind of cuttings 
J took should have made the further inquiry neces- 
sary, I will say in advance that I have tried all ways 
of making cuttings and it seenis that I must have a 
magic hand, for they all strike root, no matter what 
_ part I take them from or how or when I plant them ; 
it is the same way with myrtle, I have seen parties 
give them the best treatment but failed to raise them’, 
where I just break off the slips and plant them in 
the propagating bench and in two to three weeks 
they begin to shoot up. Coming back now, to the 











point where I stopped in my description of making 
carnation cuttings, I would say that I take cuttings 
from the specimens I have raised for winter flower- 
ing, but I would not advise to take them from old 
stocks as such plants are too much weakened by 
forcing. I take the shoots which appear along the 
flowering stem, and which appear as if they would 
not bloom that season, taking care not to take the 
ones right at the top for they are too soft or green to 
strike root and would die; but these can be taken 
later when they are a little hardened; the lower ones 
are very well adapted for cuttings. WhenI havea 
sufficient number I strip off the bottom leaves and 
make a horizontal cut at the bottom node of each, 
and the tops of the leaves are also cut back, being 
careful not to cut out the center or heart; cuttings 
thus taken are usually not longer than four or five 
inches, and are planted on the bench about two in- 
ches apart each way and about two inches deep. 
The propagating bench is just like a table built along 
the side of a greenhouse about two to four feet wide 
and the length of the house and about one foot and 
a half above the flue or pipes which are underneath 
the bench; the sides are also boarded up to maintain 


the heat inside, but one board must be on hinges 
throughout the entire length of the bench so it can 
be opened when the heat gets too intense. A strip or 
ribbon of wood about five inches wide is nailed along 
the edge of the bench or table, forming a guard about 
three inches above the bench. Sand of any kind is 
placed to the depth pf three inches on the bench and 
firmly packed down and watered copiously. A ther- 
mometer is placed in the sand to indicate the heat. 
In regard to the temperature which is necessary for 
cuttings, I will give a small account taken from a 
practical work: 

“The best degree of temperature to root cuttings 
of the great majority of greenhouse and bedding 
plants is sixty-five degrees of bottom heat, indicated 
by a thermometer plunged in the sand of the bench, 
and an atmospheric temperature of fifteen degrees 
less. Arange of ten degrees may be allowed, that 
is, five degrees lower or five degrees higher, but the 
nearer the heat of the sand can be kept to sixty-five 
degrees, and that of the house to fifty degrees, the 
more perfect the success will be. Ifa much higher 
temperature be maintained, it will be at the expense 
of the ultimate health of the plants. These tempera- 
tures refer to propagation under glass from Novem- 
ber to April. Of course, where the ontside tempera- 
ture is higher these temperatures cannot be main- 
tained.” 

These are therules by which I generally guide my- 
self. After setting the cuttings they require to be 
watered every morning, for they should not be al- 
lowed to get dry; if they do get dry they wilt either 
by the heat of the sun or the fire, and a cutting once 
wilted its juices are expended. Ventilating is advis- 
able as often as the weather will permit. When the 
sun heat is too great shade must be given to the cut- 
tings; a little practice will quickly teach one how to 
manage a propagating bench. It is very hard to dis- 
tinguish carnations and picotees, therefore it isalways 
best to have them labeled and you will not be able to 
mix them together. The soil I generally use for pot- 
ting carnations, roses, myrtle, etc., is two parts leaf 
mold, one part good enriched garden soil and one 
part sharp sand thoroughly mixed. The pots should 
have good drainage. Assoon as the cuttings have 
struck root they can be planted as already described 
on page 119 of the June Magazine. Another good 
soil is that described in the August number on page 
157 under the title ‘‘ Soil for House Plants.” 

Hoboken, NV. /. G. F. M. 


Plant Inquiries. 

JAMEs Vick :—What plants will be most satisfac- 
tory to succeed tulips? Shall I remove the bulbs as 
soon as done flowering? I have not \this year but 
fear I have made a mistake. Shall I transplant gar- 
den hyacinths to insure best results? Must I trans- 
plant my Lilium candidum? Can you tell me why 
my lilies of the valley refused to bloom this season? 
I bought them a year ago of you, put them in same 
soil as prepared for tulip bed, a mixture of leaf mold, 
compost and sand; they blossomed every one that 
year, but this year I had only one blossom although 
they had spread nicely. Is the soil too light? Do 
geraniums require a heavier soil than most other 
plants? What are the supposed effects of soot water, 
manure water and bone dust? Which are flower 
producing and which foliage? A. M. W. 

Worden, Mich. : \ ; ; 

If tulips and hyacinths are raised in a mixed 
border, or on the margin of a shrubbery, it is 
not difficult to fill the ground, after they are 
through blooming, with annuals or shallow root- 
ing bedding plants; and when so planted it is 
as well to leave them for a number of years 
without disturbing them. It is different where 
the bulbs have been planted. in a formal bed; 
then it becomes necessary to remove them to 
make room for other plants. The bulbs should 


be removed by taking up some soil with each 








one and disturbing the roots as little as possible. 
After digging out a trench some five or six in- 
ches deep in some suitable place, the bulbs can 
be transferred to it, with soil attached, and there 
be allowed to mature; when the foliage is quite 
dead the bulbs may be lifted and placed ina 
dry, cool room until wanted for planting in au- 
tumn, 

Lilium candidum is a plant that does not like 
to be disturbed and should be allowed to re- 
main in the same place for three or four years 
at least. 

We cannot say why the lily of the valley in- 
quired about did not bloom this season, but if 
the plants are healthy we should have no con- 
cern for them. 

Geraniums are quite easy to please with soil, 
and adapt themselves to a great variety of it. 

The manurial substances mentioned are all 
valuable for plants, but they cannot be classified 
as leaf producing and flower producing. Asa 
rule whatever promotes the vigor of a plant en- 
ables it to bloom more profusely, though the 
blooming season may be postponed while the 
plant is making its strongest growth. 








Jest Cure For 


All disorders of the Throat and 
Lungs is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


It has no equal as a cough-cure. 


Bronchitis 


“When I was a boy, I hada bronchial 
trouble of such a persistent and stub- 
born character, that the doctor pro- 
nounced it incurable with ordinary 
remedies, but recommended me to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I did so, and 
one bottlecuredme. For the last fifteen 
years, I have used this preparation with 
good effect whenever I take a bad cold, 
and I know of numbers of people who 
keep it in the house all the time, not 
considering it safe to be without it.”— 
J.C. Woodson, P. M., Forest Hill, W.Va. 


Cough 


“Formore than twenty-five years, I 
was a sufferer from lung trouble, at- 
tended with coughing so severe at times 
as to cause hemorrhage, the paroxysms 
frequently lasting three or four hours. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and after taking four bottles, was 
thoroughly cured.”’— Franz Hoffman, 
Clay Centre, Kans. 


La Crippe 


‘Last spring I was taken down with 
la grippe. At times I was completely 
prostrated, and so difficult was my 
breathing that my breast seemed as if 
confined in an iron cage. I procured a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
no sooner had I began taking it than 
relief followed. I could not believe that 
the effect would be so rapid and the 
cure so complete.”—W. H. Williams, 
Cook City, S. Dak. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Promptto act, suretocure 
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NEw 40-LB. OATS.—Very satisfactory reports 
are coming in from those who received free 
sample packages of the New 4o-lb. Oats last 
spring for trial, We trust that none of those 
who raised them will neglect to inform us of 
the result of their test, or to give an opinion in 
regard to this variety. Later we expect to pub- 
lish these reports. 





HorTICULTURE IN THE LEAD.—The new 
County of Codington in the new State of South 
Dakota has organized a horticultural society. 
This speaks well for the future progress of that 
region, and we wish it every success.’ The resi- 
dents of the county should support it liberally 
and it will prove itself to be to thema valuable 
aid zesthetically and financially. 





DEDICATORY CEREMONIES OF COLUMBIAN 
‘ExposITION.—The formal opening of the great 
‘exposition at Chicago is to take place on the 
2st of the present month, October. We can 
only hope that all things will conspire to favor 
the celebration of this grand event, and the 
grander one of four centuries ago which it com- 
memorates. The intervening months until May, 
when the public will be invited, will be spent 
in finishing the work on buildings and grounds 
and receiving and arranging the multitude of 
articles to be displayed. 





Ho.LiaANnp Burss.—The probability is that 
the demand for Holland bulbs this fall will 
considerably exceed the supply. Already Ro- 
man hyacinths and some kinds of narcissus 
bulbs have become scarce. Expecting pur- 
chasers should send in their orders early, or be 
satisfied later to take what they can get. Our 
Bulb Catalogue has been sent to all who have 
made a request for it, and we hope to supply 
the greater part of the demand that may be 
made upon us for bulbs; nevertheless those who 
order early are most sure of having orders filled 
satisfactorily. 





Tur CAREER OF CoLUMBUS.—A work of this 
title by Charles Elton, M. P., has lately been 
issued by the Cassell Publishing Company. It 
supplies a large amount of new and interesting 
matter relating to the life of the great discoverer 











—— 


from his infancy to his death, a result attained 
by careful investigation of original manuscripts 
relating to the subject. The reader is brought 
into the closest intimacy with the daily life, 
thoughts and purposes of the subject of the bi- 
ography. The work is admirably written and 
will please all readers, both old and young. 





THE CHOLERA.—It is improbable that this 
disease will be very active in this country. 
Those who are living regular, natural lives, sub- 
sisting on pure and simple food, and are cleanly 
in person and surroundings have little to fear. 
No change should be made in diet by those ha- 
bitually employing a simple and healthful diet. 
An excess of flesh food should be guarded 
against and that of grain, vegetables and ripe 
fruit form the greater part. The greatest dan- 
ger is from impure water, but that can be guard- 
ed against by boiling it. A simple and nutri- 
tious article is boiled milk taken hot, and one 


absolutely safe from all disease germs. 
~~ > 


EXPERIMENT STATION REPORTS.—We ac- 
knowledge with thanks the receipt of the Tenth 
Annual Report of the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station, for the year 1891, and 
also the Annual Report of the Maine State 
College Agricultural Experiment Station for 
1891. Both reports contain a variety of valu- 
able practical matter relating to agriculture and 
horticulture. The farmer, the gardener and the 
fruit grower will find these annual reports of the 
different Experiment Stations useful additions 
to his working library, assuming, as we do, that 
every intelligent and earnest cultivator today is 
a reader, and in his own line, at least, a student. 








PRESERVING Posts.—The practice of the fol- 
lowing method is said to greatly increase the 
durability of fence posts, hop poles.and grape 
posts: A pit is made of convenient size and 
depth and poles or posts are set upright in it. 
Lime is thrown in among the timber, and when 
this pit is filled water is poured on the lime, 
which is slacked, and of course generates heat, 
by which the water and air in the timber are 
forced out, and as the timber cools afterwards 
the lime water is absorbed into the pores of the 
wood. The lime has the effect of decomposing 
the albumen of the wood, and thus prevents its 
decay, to which the rotting of the timber is 
chiefly due. 





A New EArty GRAPE.—A new yariety. of 
grape has been brought out in Ohio and is 
claimed to be the earliest black variety known, 
being ten days to two weeks earlier than Moore’s 
Early. The following description is given of 
it: Bunch large, compact and shouldered ; 
berry medium, covered with a heavy bloom; 
leaves very large, thick, leathery; foliage heavy 
and perfectly healthy. Fully as hardy, or more 
so, than Concord, A vigorous grower, very 
productive, and of good quality. Berry ad- 
heres firmly to stem. One of the best shippers. 

The originator is Mr. R. A. Hunt of Euclid, 
Ohio. The principal disseminator of it is the 
C. S. Curtice Co., of Portland, N. Y., and it is 
also offered by Wm, S. Little Co., of this city. 
This new variety is called the Early Ohio. 
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PEAR LEAF BuisTER.—The little leaf blisters 
which so many have noticed on the leaves of 
pear trees is caused by a very small insect or 
mite, the scientific name of which is Phytoptus 








cause is said to be greatly on the increase in 
this country and Canada; the effect of the blis- 
ters is to impair the functions of the leaves with 
a result of hindering the growth of the trees and 
delaying the maturity of the fruit. The blisters 
or galls are caused by a puncture by the insects 
to deposit their eggs. The mite passes the 
winter beneath the bud scales along the shoots 
and punctures the leaves and oviposits soom 
after the leaves expand in the spring. The in- 
sect has been successfully dealt with by spray- 
ing the trees in the late fall or winter with 
kerosene emulsion, thus destroying them. This 
course should be adopted by all who have the 
pest to contend against. 
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BEDDING BEGONIAS. 

ESIRABLE as it may be to use the tuber- 
I) ous begonias as bedding plants we fear 
that the time for their use in this manner is, at 
least, far in the future. Notwithstanding the 
announcements so confidently made last spring 
that a strain of these plants had been produced 
by careful selection which would prove satis- 
factory fully exposed to the sun in beds, a trial 
of them the past season has shown that neither 
the foliage nor the flowers are able to bear the 
full force of the summer’s sun. The result has 
been that leaves have been scorched and shriv- 
eled, the plants unable to develop in any vigor- 
ous manner, and necessarily, as a result, few 
flowers, and these not fine ones. As a bedding 
plant with a full exposure, we are sorry to say, 
the tuberous begonia is a signal failure in 
this locality. If any ofgour readers have found 
it otherwise we offer them our columns to 
make the fact known. In warm, protected and 
shaded situations these plants will prove satis- 
factory, but for general bedding purposes they 
are not suitable. As veranda and window 
plants they are admirable and it is possible that 
some time hence some sun-hardy varieties may 
be evolved. 








NITRATE OF SODA. 

OSEPH HARRIS, of Moreton Farm, 
Monroe County, N. Y., the well known 
writer on manures and other agricultural sub- 
jects, strongly advises the use of nitrate of soda 
on wheat. This is in line with conclusions 
reached in regard to this matter at different ex- 
periment stations. Prof. Plumb, Director of 
the Experiment Station at Lafayette, Indiana, 
says: ‘‘ Nitrate of soda is at present not only 
a comparatively cheap source of nitrogen but in 
experiments the past season z7¢ was the most ef- 
fective form of nitrogen for wheat. Those who 
drill in superphosphate with wheat in the fall — 
should use from 100 to 150 pounds of nitrate of 
soda in the spring, sowing it broadcast. Ni- 
trate of soda is advised for all early crops, and 
to push plants into strong growth early in the 
season, Mr. H. says he uses nitrate of soda on 
potatoes, barley, oats, buckwheat, carrots, beets, 
mangels, Swede turnips, tomatoes, asparagus, 
cabbage, cauliflower, celery, onions, parsnips, 
fruit trees, currants, strawberries, raspberries, 
peaches, grapes, etc. If ahyone wants to know 
more on this subject let him write to Mr, Harris 
and we think he will get a reply containing the 
information desired; if he does not answer by 
letter it will be by printed matter. The gar- 
dener, the fruit grower and the farmer cannot 
afford to raise half crops; the profit is in the 
the large crop, and the successful cultivator will 


pyri. The injury to the pear leaves from this | be satisfied with no other. 
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“NMOTHER.’’ 
What visions of a happy past, 
That home-like word to me recalls; 
On list’ning ears it gelitly falls, 
Like music far too sweet to last. 
E’en still the sounds I often hear, 
Like echoes of a soft-toned lute, 
Sweet whispers of a voice long mute, 
Which brightened life with words of cheer. 


When first I gazed, an infant mild, 
I saw my heaven in her eyes; 
As mist before the sunlight flies, 
My troubles vanished when she smiled. 
As wider, farther, ranged my eyes, 
And I looked on the world around, 
How strangely old seemed all sweet sound, 
Soft wind, bright stars, and sunny skies! 
As years roll on in heedless flight, 
And I once more to heaven draw near, 
Bringing sweet trust where once was fear, 
And seeing all in truth’s pure light, 
I now can see that t’was not strange 
That nothing beautiful seemed new; 
My Mother’s face, my earliest view, 
Reflected landscapes fairest range. 

G. R., Glasgow, Scotland. 
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DOCTORING PLANTS. 

EAVES of plants when in a healthy con- 
fs dition are generally a deep green, but 
when they become diseased are a faded color. 
In a majority of such cases the faded color is 
caused by a lack or an excess of light. Fuch- 
sias, farfugiums, ferns and such plants can not 
stand the full blaze of the sun all day, but like 
shaded places where a little of morning sun can 
be obtained. But such plants as geraniums like 
a great deal more light, although they will do 





just as well if not given the strong rays of the 
mid-day sun, When the discoloration is first 
noticed the plant should be turned out of the 
pot to ascertain the condition of the roots. If 
the plant is root-bound it shows a lack of nutri- 
ment and a larger pot and more soil should be 
given it. Where the roots are not of a healthy 


color it may be due to the soil or the watering. 
If the soil is dry in the bottom of the pot it 
shows more water is needed. But if the soil is 
in a sour, soaked condition it shows the pot 
needs better drainage, which is secured by put- 
ting about half an inch of broken crockery in 
the bottom of the pot. If it seems to be due to 
neither of the above causes it is probably due 
to the soil, which should be changed. A good 
plan is to splash the roots of root-bound plants 
in a pail of weak manure water. The leaves 
of tropical plants—oranges, bananas—turn yel- 
low from a sudden change of temperature. This 
is occasioned frequently by the fire going out or 
the sudden change of the wind. Insuch cases 
it is well to withhold water for a few days or 
until a new growth starts. The water for plants 
should be of the same temperature as the sur- 
rounding air; cold water has often caused the 
death of valuable plants. It is good in its place 
but not for growing .plants. When applied to 
frozen plants it has often saved the lives of many 
valuable ones, but never of growing plants. 
Plants with a crown, like the primrose, are often 
found to be rotting at the base of the leaves; 
this is caused bythe water gathering at the neck 
of the plants. The remedy is to pull the soil 
up around the base of the plant, causing the 
water to run off. On the other hand plants like 
the azalea, with a mass of fine roots forming a ball 
int he center of the pot, often suffer for want of 
water; the ball of roots is so thick and heavy 
that unless the.soil slopes towards the roots the 
water willrun around the roots and do the plant 
no good, A good rule, which applies to nearly 
all plants, is that plants with thick, heavy foliage 
that starts from the roots of the plant, should 
have the soil slope away, while plants with 
thick, heavy balls of roots should have the soil 
slope towards the roots of the plant. 
J. F. WoopwaArp. 





Easter Morning 


Signifies a great deal to all Christian nations, and the custom of making special decoration of 
churches and homes at Eastertide is a very pleasing one and is increasing in favor with all 


denominations, 
WHAT CLERGYMAN 


Would object to such a display as below of the Glorious Easter Lily, banked against a cross 
of green or flowers. 

This lily, with its rare combination of grandeur and chaste beauty, is eminently distin- 
guishable for its surpassing loveliness. There are several varieties that will force in the winter 
months, the best of which are Lilium Candidum, the emblematical picture of purity, the White 
Panicled Easter Lily, and the well known Lilium Harrisii, which is called 


THE TRUE EASTER LILY OF BERMUDA. 


The flowers are large, pure white, 
and trumpet shaped, unexcelled in its 
beauty by any other plant, while its 
fragrance is simply exquisite. This is 
the most valuable and popular variety 


Lilium candidum does best trans- 
planted in August or September. This. 
variety is very valuable for forcing, and 
is used extensively by florists for this 
purpose. The method is to plant the 
bulbs in six-inch pots, barely 
covering them with soil, then 
plunge them in the garden ina 
warm, sheltered 
place, and let them 
remain until the 
pots are well filled 
with roots, after 
which they may be 
removed to the 







































in cultivation for winter blooming, 
many thousands being grown each 
season for church decoration at 
Easter. Plant the 
bulb in six-inch pot 
and by starting a 
few at intervals of 
afew weeks, a suc- 
cession of bloom 
may be had for a. 
long time. he » house or conserva- 
: tory, and will flow- 
er in eight or ten 
weeks. They can 
be planted untill 
December rst, but 
after November 1st 
they should be 
plunged in a cold 
| frame. 

The object is in 
all cases to get them 
to fill the pot with 

roots in a low temperature. When 
this is done they should be brought 
into a higher temperature, say 55° at 
night and 10° to 15° higher in the day 
™ time. When the flower stems ‘begin: 
to ascend the plants may be liberally 
supplied with liquid manure once a 
week or so, taking care, however, 
never to water unless the plant shows, 
indications of being dry. 


bulbs of largest} 
size, 20 cents each;|age 
>) 
per dozen, $1.50, 
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where, a Queen of Ws yor 
BY 
the Rose can dis- 
pute its claim to 
queenly honors. The Lily abounds 
everywhere, in the humid vale and on 
the lofty mountain top, and, truly, no 
earthly monarch was ever arrayed as 
one of these simple yet beautiful flow- 
ers. Autumn is the most favorable 
time for procuring and planting Lilies, 
as they have perennial roots, like 
trees, and removal is somewhat of a 
check upon their growth, and it is 
not always that they will flower the 
first season after being transplanted; 
but the chances of flowering are much 
greater if planted 
in the fall than if 
removed in the 
spring. Autumn 
planting affords 
time before hard 
frost for a consider- 
able growth of 
roots, and we have 
often removed 
hundreds at that 
time with scarcely {| 
{ 
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After flowering, which exhausts: 

them, let them rest, dry off and them 

/ plant out in the open ground. They 
= will not do as well: 
as if they had not 
been forced, but 
will throw out new 
—s bulbs, which will 
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Lilium Harrisii, new. The Easter Lily of Bermuda, large pure white, trumpet-shaped flowers, of 


great beauty and exquisite fragrance. Many dealers offer small size bulbs, we send out only 
thelextra large'size, 7/to 9 inches, in circumference, .. . sence mech seek 
Candidum. The White Panicled Easter Lily, mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price, . 


Surprise Everybody Next Easter 


By making an offering of two or three pots of lilies for decoration. The frame of the cross 
shown above can be made of wire netting or lattice work and covered with moss, into which 
flowers can be stuck, either wired on toothpicks or on their natural stems. GET YOUR 
ORDERS IN EARLY. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Consumption Surely Cured. 

To THE EDITOR—Flease inform your 
readers that I have a positive remedy for 
the above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. P shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any one of 
your readers who have consumption if they 
will send me their express and post office 
address. Respectfully, T. A. Slocum, M.C., 
No. 181 Pearl Street, New York. 

When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
GLASS! 

Peers «=«poses, at Lowest Rates. 
N. COWEN & SON, 


207 Canal Street, New York. 





For Greenhouses, Conser- 
vatories, Graperies, Hot- 
beds and all other pur- 





Get our figures before buying glass, Estimates freely given 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine, 





SAVE b4au.vuv on Now 9140.04 


eS BICYCLES 







New, Latest Pattern 8140 
Bicycles for $1 OO. Cheap- 
\\\er grades in proportion; 
WAS AW GUME & COs 
= ° ° i ‘4 e 
; Dayton, Ghio. 
SICYCLES, GUNS & TYPEWRITERS taken in exchanno. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
MY’ WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
Tegra YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 


12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working reli- 





able, finely finished, adapted to light andbeavy 


work,with a complete set of the]atest improved 

attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for & 

é ] years. Buy direct from our factory,and save dealerg 
Aree ea) and agents profit. Send for FRNE CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD MFG. COMPANY. DEPT 40 CHICAGOs UDe 


FREE. 

Y SUPERB FORM, 
LOVELY COMPLEXION, 
PERFECT HEALTH. 
These are my portraits, and 
on account of the fraudulent 
air-pumps, ‘wafers,’ etc., of- 
fered for development,! will tell 
any lady FREE what I used to se- 
cure these changes. HEALTH 
(cure of that ‘‘ tired”? feeling 
and all femnle diseases) 
Superb FORM, Brilliant 
EYES andperfectlyPure 9 

' COMPLEXION assured. } 
Will send sealed letter, Avoid advertising frauds, Name this paper, and 
address Mrs. ELLA M. DENT, Station B, SanFrancisco,Cal, 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 

f==at (O DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
SS = in your own home. First class Sewing 
Machines shipped any where to anyone at 

fei] wholesale prices, Alllatest improvements, 
{ Warranted five years. Complete set of 
attachments FREE. Send for catalogue. 
{Standard Singer Machines, $9.50 to $15.50 
1}350 Arlington Sewing Machine for $19.50 


$60 Kenwood Sewing Machine for $23.50 
CASH BUYERS? UNION, 160 W. Van Buren St. B 44 Chicago. 


LADIES! CLEA, 


iON 

S FRESH complexion, FREE from blotch, 
blemish, roughness, coarseness, redness, freck- 
les or pimples use DR. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION 
WAFERS. These wonderful wafers have 










































If you desire a trans- 







out any shrunken, shrivelled or undeveloped 
parts. Price, by mail, $1, 6 Boxes, $5, Depot, 
218 6th Ave., New York, and all Druggists. 










When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
CALS 


The African Kola Plant 
Asthma 


discovered in Congo, West 

Africa, is Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or No Pay. 
Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. For Large 
Trial Case, FREE by Mail, address KOLA I1M- 
PORTING C6., 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


CONSUMPTION 


(except last stages), CATARBRE, BRONCHIEI- 
TIS, ASTHMA, and all Diseases of the Lungs, 
surely cured by the New Andral-Broca Dis- 
covery. Not a Drug, but a New Scientific Method 
of Home Treatment. Cures Guaranteed. Sent 
FREE to all whoapply. Try it FREE, and pay 
ifsatisfied. State age and disease in full. Address 
NEW MEDICAL ADVANCE, 62E. 4th 8t,,Cincinnati,O. 








When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. FREE To sa 
eT 






PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
Jon. A book of interest to every 
jJady. Mailed (sealed) for {Q cents, 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 W, 23d St., N.Y. City. 





the effect of enlarging, invigorating, or filling ~ 














Magazine. 





A FIELD WALL. 
Along the quiet dusty way, 
Beneath the drowsy apple trees, 
It winds among the roses gay 
That lure the booming bees. 
The Indian carrots round it nod 
Among the tiger lilies tall, 
And seas of dreaming goldenrod 
About it rise and fall. 
In harmonies of gray. aud blue 
It climbs the sumach-dotted hill 
Beneath the berry vines unto 
A woodland cool and still. 
Where friskily a squirrel gray, 
Through shadows softly o’er it thrown, 
Goes loping on his merry way 
From mossy stone to stone. 
—R. K. Munkittrick, in Harper's Weekly. 
—_—— 
MADAME CAROLINE TESTOUT is a hybrid 
It is 
in the style of La France, but a better color; 
flowers are larger and it is a stronger grower 
and blooms more freely. ‘These arestrong rec- 
ommendations and will make a great demand 


tea rose which is gaining many admirers. 


for the plant. 


<=> CLEVELAND OR HARRISON! 


eam To imme-tivtely introduce our largeillustrated catalogue of Cam- 
paign Badges, Emblems, Watches and Jewelry, we will send an 


Goud Pare AM PAIGN BADGE FREE 


ofall cost providing you send two stamps to pay the postage. 
State which one you want. Free offer timited to ones willingto 
show our goods. WILLIAMS, 12¢ 38. Halsted St., Chicago, I1L 


Newcomb Fly-Shuttle 

























\' Weaves 100 yards per 
\ day. Catalogue free, 


—A C. N. NEWCOMB, 
865 W.S5t. Davenport, lowa 


LADY WANTED =o 


‘To help us at home, adver, the Popular Sylvan ** Toilets,” get names, 
send circs. Manage Toilet Parlor and agts. Pays well the entire year. 
Beauty Book ‘Face Massage,’ Free. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt.Huron,Mich, 


FA T FO L KS 15 pounds a month without injury 


or starving, at home, by the use of Old Dr. Clarke’s 
Home Treatment. Send for proofs and testimonials 
F. B. CLARKE, M. D., Drawer 183, Chieago, Il. 
A Sure 


relief for 
RIDERS PASTILLES.= fc" 


esas Charlestown, Mass. 














you can reduce your weight 10 to 











to ladies wile 
GUAR N Tagto do writs 


ing for me at their homes, Address 


Ce a RS i oen handwriting with stamped 


envelops. MISS EDNA_L, SMYTHE, Box 400, SOUTH BEND, IND, 
Proprietor of the FAMOUS GLORIA WATER for the Complexion, 
and send with your name and express 


Cc U Le ol H Is (e) U Ti office address and we will send you free 


to examine and wear, a SOLID GOLD finished watch that you can sell for 
Ten Dollars. If it suits, you send us Four Dollars and express charges 3 
if not, return it tome. Mention whether Ladies’ or Gents’ size is desired. 


W.S. SEYEPSON.37 Collicge Place, N. VY. 


THE MILK AND WINE LILY 


r CRINUM FIMBRIATULUM 
is one of the grandest and the 
most profuse flowering of all 
Crinums. F lowers be!l-shap- 
ed, in immense umbels, very 
large,each flower 3 to 4inches 
across, pure white striped 
with carmine, very showy 
and deliciously *fragrant. 
Potted any time this fall it 
will bloom in any window 
during the winter. FINE 
large blooming bulbs, wrap- 
: ped in long strands of lovely 
silvery-grey Spanish Moss, 
which is so beautiful for 
room and Holiday decora- 
tions, sent post-paid for 30c. 
each (will cost you $1.(0, or 
more, each from Northern 
Florists ). A BULB OF THE 
Nie: BEAUTIFUL HARDY Gay 
= FEATHER (LIATRIS) GIVEN 
ERY PERSON ORDERING AND MENTIONING 
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THIS PAPER. 
PIKE & ELLSWORTH, JESSAMINE, FLORIDA. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


HEADACH 


Curesin10 minutes. Noopiates, Nobadeffects, Big profitsto agents 



















vour WORKSHOP reo” 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal 
Working FOOT POWER 


Machinery you_ can successfully ! 
compete with Factories that use 
steam power, both in quality and profit 
on product. The only complete line of ¢J 
machines made. Have stood the . 


Giz.) ALL GOODS ON TRIAL 


EASY CONDITIONS. 


ATALOCUES FREE. Write atonco 
to HOLLY WATCH CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE MONON ROUTE. 


The Pullman Vestibuled Car line between 
Chicago, Lafayette, Louisville. Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Cincinnati. 

The only line serving meals in a regular Din- 
ing Car between Chicago and Cincinnati. 

Ask for tickets via. the “* Monon.” 

JAMEs BARKER, G. P. Ag’t, Chicago, 


Ww 























GARDEN NOTES. 

66 ID you succeed with anything?” Yes, 

ID with geraniums. I set them in the 
garden in April, and for once they blossomed 
all summer. There were a few cold nights 
when they had to be wrapped up close, but they 
seemed to get ready to grow in less’ time than 
they ever did when planted out a month later. 
It used to be quite a task to lift and pot them 
in the fall, and get them under shelter, and after- 
ward down cellar. Now I have an easier way: 
Just pry them out with a spading fork, the soil 
falls off the roots; carry them immediately into 
the cellar and set them in the ground. The 
bottom of the cellar is coarse dry sand, soa 
good wetting is necessary after they are all in, 
and see that it does not get dry during the win- 
ter. The leaves soon drop off, but they do not 
need leaves down there. Inspring I have only 
to pull them from the sand and plant them out 
again. 

Before putting the sweet scented geraniums 
in the cellar I cut off all the leaves and dry 
them to put in a sofa pillow. Some of the 
stumps live and do well in the garden another 
year. There: is a small window where some 
sunshine comes in during the afternoon, so they 
are neyer in the dark. 

One autumn, having a lot of small cabbages 
that had failed to grow large enough to make 
heads, I planted them in this light place in the 
cellar, They grew nicely, and by spring had 
firm crisp heads. 

This summer a clump of pink Japan lilies 
grew between four and five feet high, with a 
dozen or more buds on each stalk, and then be- 
gan to die. Two stalks died entirely, and the 
Last week I cut off the 
blossoms and gave them away, and dug up the 
bulbs. The base of the stalks looked badly, 
and I pulled them out of the bulbs and burned 
them. The bulbs looked clean and sound, and 
were planted in a fresh place; the bulbs from 
the stalks that died were all loose scales, decay- 
ed at both ends. On breaking open the dead 
heart of the bulb it was full of tiny jumping in- 
sects. Quickly closing it again I put it in the 
stove. Those insects, whatever they were, may 


be the cause of some other lilies dying. L. 
+o 
The Good & Reese Co., Springfield, Ohio, publish a 
beautiful illustrated catalogue of flowers, which they will 
send post paid to our readers for a two cent stamp. 


CURED FREE. 


Send 5 cents for postage on a free package of Dr. 
STEWARI’S QUICK HEADACHE CURE,” by mail 


C. W. DUNCAN, Newark, N. J. 


leaves on the others. 
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(GEE ) 
Seea Pin | 
and let it lie, 
Come to Sorrow ‘ 
bye and bye.”’ 


7 But the “Puritan” Pin don't lie; not only its 
name but the pinitself isa proof thatit cant.— 





TWO OFFERS. 








is too well known to need praising; | 
the best possible proof of its popular- | 
ity is thatour works can turn out 


Fifteen Million Six Hun= 
dred Thousand rolls per year. 





Our large 24-page 
Catalogue, profusely 
illustrated, full of 
information on the 
proper construction 
of Pianos and Organs 
We ship on test trial, 
ask no cash in ad- 









known by a pricked finger from a bent pin the need 5 
of perfection even in pins), with every insertion. 








“buy and buy” the “Puritan” 


They carry Proofof Perfection, (and who has not 


Again you do not ‘teome to sorrow” when you & 
but let the sam- es 
ple speak for itself. Sent free to any address. i 


\American Pin Company § 


To Dressmakers. Send your 
name and address to D. Goff & Sons, 
Pawtucket, R.1., for their sam- 
ple card ofnew Fall colors. It 
will be mailed free of charge. 


To any one, not finding 
Goff’s Braid (note the clasp and 
the spool) in desired shade, send 
the name of the house that could 
not supply you and four 2-cent 
stamps, and we will send sam- 


ufacturer. 





P. O. Box 802. 


vance, sell on instal- 
ments, give greater 
» value for the money 
) than any other man- 


this book at once to 
BEETHOVEN ORGAN 
CO., Washington, NvJ. 


FCORNISH & GO, tes term 
THE STATELY CALLA LILY. 


This most Luxuriant, Ornamental and Showy Lily of the Nile gives the most 
enjoyment for the money of any house plant. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE HALF A DOZEN. 


Grown from the dry bulb, it is a series of constant surprises—new leaves frequently, blooming freely 
Anybody can grow these lovely flowers who has a 










Waterbury, Conn. 










§ iW MARVEL roSay, 


@THECOLUMBIAN FoR 


SORNIOH 


IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE our latest invented Parlor Organ into news 
localities, we have decided to offer the first 5,000 manufactured, 
for sale on the above terms. This is by far the best offer ever 
made by us or any other reputable firm of manufacturers 
in the world. No other firm in existence would take the¥ 




















enormous risk involved in selling five thousand costly 
organs on suchterms. But after twenty-five years’ experience, 


Nees eae = we know 4p 
The Columbian No. 19000 2 ~¢ 
id with the people; and we make this wonderful offer knowin 
that we can sell every one of the first 5,000 COLUMBIANS¥ 
almost as soon as this announcement is made public. Bear in mind4 
{| that the above terms apply to the t 
I FIRST FIVE THOUSAND ONLY. i 
2/ FINEST CABINET PARLOR ORGAN MADE patencs§ 
K\ and Improvements. Solid Walnut Case of unique design. The¥ 
magnificent top is constructed and designed to represent one of the altars 
sereens in the Lady Chapel at Genoa—the birthplace of Columbus. 
Mouse-proof Action. New Stop work. 5 Octaves, 14 Stops, 2 Octaveg 
Couplers, 2 Knee Swells, and 5 perfect sets of Orchestral Toned Reeds.¥ 
Warranted for TEN YEARS. Handsome Stool and Instruc- 
tion Book free. Organ sent on approval. Sate delivery 
absolutely guaranteed. Boxed and delivered free on boardd 
cars here. o risk to purchaser. 


PERMONTH AND SAVES 15 0 | 
EASYASAB-C fo#2-PIANOS 3 
MANUFACTURED IN THE WORLD EROM$ 17 5.4 


iT 
be 












































































































PsSold on Rasy Payment Plans 
to suit all pockets, direct from 
vfactory at wholesale prices. 


PDow’ pay an Agent or Dealer $100 or $200. | 
Putitin your pocket. If you will write forj@ 
our catalogue, we can prove our statements 
Qand give you facts that will astonish you. 


@Visit our immense factories and make your 
Aown selection. All purchaser’s expenses paid |i 


‘Note what you have to do and DO AT ONCE. |; 
Delays are dangerous. 


Send for our Catalogues “Ssscena® You get them free, Yagi aype=a 

)~ Reference, First National Bank this City. a 
® Address the Manufacturers at once. Time is} 1) || | ih 
Zshort. The rush is great. 
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ple roll of any color wanted. 
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ADY Canvasser Wanted; salary from start, per- 
manent place. BROWN Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





dress to select from. Largest stock of 
artificial eyes in the West. 


DR. B, A. CAMFIELD, 


sar Consulting and Operating Surgeon 
for all Diseases and Deformations of EYE and Ear. 
Write for particulars. 
Office 163 State Street, Chicago. 


OME FLORICULTURE. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


A valuable work on the Cultivation of Garden 
and House Plants. This work hasa Thoroughly 
Practical Value, and is written in a plain and compre- 
hensive manner. Elegantly Illustrated and Handsome- 
ly Bound. Price $1.50. Address 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


-——-— 


How'Fortune 


WANTED—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to $75 per 
week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes Line or the Fam- 
ous Fountain Ink Eraser; patents recently issued. SoldONLY 
by salesmen to whom we give EXOLUSIVE TERRITORY. The 
Pinless Clothes Line is the only line ever invented that holds 
clothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraser is entirely new, will erase ink instantly, and is king 
ofall. On receipt of 50c, will mail sample of either, or sam= 
Be of both for $1, with circulars, price-lists and terms. 

secure your territory at once. THE PINLESS CLOTHES 
LINE CO., 270 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


GUNS xe Ere SPORTING GOODS 


fee 
catalogue FREE, 6, HENRY 4s CO. No. 21, Box E, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRACTICAL GARDEN POINTS, 


BY PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 
COLLECTION OF PAPERS BY PRACTICAL GAR- 
DENERS AND FRUIT GROWERS. ILLusTrRATED 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. A book of great value 
to beginners in gardening and fruit growing. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, 25 Cents. Address 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


UFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH R. R. 
Direct route to all points West, Northwest and South- 
west. New and Elegant Pullman Buftet Drawing Room 
and Sleeping Coaches from Salamanca to Cincinnati and 
Chicago without change. THROUGH TICKETS for sale 
av all regular ticket offices, and RATES AS LOW as the 
lowest. The differential rates of fare accorded to this 
Company to all cities of jhe West, Northwest and South- 
west are available at all ticket offices. Ask your Railway 
Ticket Agent to quote the attractive rates offered by the 
BuFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH RAILWAY. You can 
select no better route. For tickets, sleeping car accom- 
modations, time tables, and full information, call on or 
address any authorized agent of the company, or 
E. C. LAPEY, Gen. Pass. Agent, Rochester, N. Y. 














and constantly. Delights in water and rich soil. 


light window. 


tremely low prices : 


Good Flowering Tubers, - - x 
Hxtra strong wo - - 30 





of roots. Don’t put in too large a pot. 


Address all orders to 


20 cents ea 


Order some at once so as to have them in bloom by the time snow flies. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


As an Ornament for the Table they are Unsurpassed. 


We have a very large stock of fine bulbs, which we will mail, postage paid, at the following ex- 
ch; six for $1.00 
oe 


hig They will begin to grow immediately after planting and bloom as soon as the pot is full 


es ce 


1.50 
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i ily Knitt a4] 
Tia righ Sree Fanizcnites | $OUEBEDY BN IL FREE 
ie Rs/f No Money Required, 
4  THEEXPRES 


uy UH everything required in the 20 Y 
alli household from homespun or ; 
factory, wool or cotton yarns. Cut this out and send it with 
The most practical knitter on the iv k r : . é your order,and we will send this: 
market, A child can operate it. peta ge hes es ailverine, watch by exprom ear ae ex- 
: H ar ; aa 
: Strong, Durable, Simple, Rapid. H Gear and keep its color equal to amine it and find it as 
Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. coin silver for 20 yrs. Cut shows me represented, pay the ex- 
> eer ee engravin em press agent $1.98 and 
on this wa is amarve 
of perfection, The move- 


Agents wanted. For particulars 
aot and sample work, address, express charges and! 
. it is yours, other— 

i mentis our own special 
were ruby jeweled 


J.E. GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa. vices aoe pay 
works, celebrated for 


as Muothing and 
A TORY perfect timekeeping 
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at our expense, 
This is  posi- 


\will be returned. 
qualities. Many watch- 
tively the first. 


esaresoldat $12 giving 
no better results. We 
send with the watchan 
agreement giving you 
¢privilege of returning 
tay) Withinone year if not 
Ajsatisfactory. Cur THIS 
OvuT and send it with 
# your order and we will 

ship watch to you by 
express C.0.D, Ifon 
examination at the ex- send our mam- 
press office you find it : A 74 moth, catalogue, 
as represented,pay the & \\ A falso as printed 














|price, and we 
vywarrant it a 
perfect time- 
ikeeper. With 
h watch we 







Oz. of Si ssorte . fF agent $3.93,we paying \ iy guarantee 
ate = pacha Shea chargesand itis yours, ‘SN A> Fg Which gives you the 
colors (equal to 100 Send Postal otherwise you pay noth- : . SZ @ privilege of returning 
skeins), in every Box. Note or Stamps, ing and it will be re- > PF the watch at any time 
’ 40 Cents, to turned at our expense. within one yearif it does 





W. HILL & C0. Whole- 


sale Jewelers, 201 to211 
State St., Chicago, [lk THE WATIQNAL 


P A TENT trade-marks, caveats, copy- 
: we J rights. Send model orsketch 


for free advice as to patentability. 50 page pamphlet 


not give satisfaction. Add’s’ 


W?F’G AND IMPORTING CG., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


CENT (silver) pays for our handsome 
PEOPLE’S JOURNAL one year, 








Pe rained & Armstrong Spool Sik Gn 


$50,000 GRAPE VINES 








100 Varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, &c. Best | f , ° my on trial, and your address in our ‘‘ AGENTS’ DIREC- 
rooted stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 10e | free. S. C. FITZGERALD, 1003 F St., WasHineTon, ia TORY,” aeeet heh goes whirling all over the United 
Descriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESOH, Fredonia,N.¥. | D.C. States to firms who wish to mail FREE, sample 


papers, magazines, books, pictures, cards, etc., with 
terms, and our patronsreceive bushels of mail. Great- 
est bargain in America, TJryit; you will be Pleased, 


T. D. CAMPBELL, X 627, Boyleston. Ind. 


(oetis andrea Salary, 


Would youlike to make $250.60 per montn 
rom now until spring? Write for particulars 
to-day; allthatisrequired isa littleVim »Vigor, 
e 



















Piuck and Push and you can makeit, 
wanta live, wide-awake representative 
either man or woman, in yourlocality to repre- 
sent usand sell by sample, no peddling, our goods 
are newand as staple as flour, and you have the 
chance to establish a permanent business for 
Yourself that will pay you handsomely. Address 

Manufacturers.” P. O. Box 5308, 
Order Dept. Boston, Mass. 


CARPAIGN BADGES 


Which Will It Be? 
Gold Plate and Finely Finished. 


| _ With eer ic en of the: 

President and Vice President of 
either pany, attached on a Red, 
White and Blue Silkribbon. New 
& nobby. Over 7,000,000 Badges. 
soldin 1888, Sendforone. Show 
your colors. Sample by mail 10e. 
(oc per doz. 3 doz. assorted designs. 
on Cards, $2.50. The above illustra 
tion is about half size. 


WW. HIiLEG & CO., 
Wholesale Jewelers, 
207 State St. Chicago, IL- 


SS ES ee 

And ST EREOPT CON: all prices. Views illustrating: 
every subject for pee” EXHIBITIONS, etc. 

0 A profitable businees for a man with a small capital. Also 
Lanterns for Home Amusements. 236 page Catalogue free. 


MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St.,Ne¥o 





















METAL POLISH, 





“ASM0d Wd 


The above isa fac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE, -Refuse as worthless. 
imitatious, boxes with other helmets or without ourname, For 


. | sale everywhere, or send three two cent stamps for large sample 
F A ! I P k OPL K) wolektt tous The k box, by mail, to the sole agents for United States, Canada and 
month at home without starving or injury. Anyonecan | Mexico. Adolf Gohring & Co.,180 Pearl St., N.Y. 


makeremedy. Particulars 2 cts, HALL & CO., Box 404, ‘ 
Sr. Lovrs, Mo. When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 








at home! HALL'S GAME OF BASE 

PLAY BALL BALL delights everyone Interests 
the Ladies as wellasthe Gentlemen, Any number of players, 
Nocards or dice used, Bat the BALL, run bases and make 
a)) plays. Lots of fan. 75c. prepad NO DANGER{ 
Agents send stamp HH, 8, HALL 41 Park Row, Y, 


— 
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THE RESTING OF PLANTS. 
HIS is a very important point in the study 

of gardening. It too often occurs that 
when plants—especially bulbous kinds—have 
finished flowering they are removed into out of 
way places until sought for again. Jam allud- 
ing now to amaryllis, begonias, gloxinias, and 
such like plants. It is certain that during the 
time of flowering there must have been a great 
strain upon them, so it becomes clear that to be 
suceessful year after year with the same bulbs 
we must pay great attention to their require- 
ments immediately after flowering, so as to en- 
courage them to store up sufficient strength pre- 


vious to going to rest that they may, when | 


started again in the spring, give full satisfaction, 
A careful study is requisite in bringing about a 
gradual state of rest, to which most plants are 
subjected by withholding water at the proper 
season. 

The mention of amaryllises; as requiring espe- 
cial care as to watering after flowering, should 
not be passed without comment. We all are 
aware of the wonderful progress that has been 
made in the development of this gorgeous fam- 
ily of plants of late years, and their growing 
popularity. This makes us anxious to know 
something more of their requirements. The 
plants have their season of growth after the 
flowers fade. The rapid production of leaf and 
flower from the bulbs seems to exhaust them so 
much that they shrink considerably by the end 
of March or beginning of April, and in conse- 
quence a season of growth should be encour- 
aged from them until about the end of August, 
when the bulbs will be found to have plumped 
again. During that period the process of de- 
velopment is very rapid, and any check to the 
growth would not be easily recovered from. 

In September we gradually withhold water. 
in October, November and December the plants 
are kept without any. In January the bulbs are 
plunged in gentle bottom heat, but we give no 
water for at least three weeks, provided the 
soil is moderately moist at the time of potting. 
I have found that an excessive atmospheric 
moisture in the house will engender decay of 
the bulb above ground, and the same process 
“zoes on at the base of the bulbs if too much 
water is applied to the soil. 

To bring about a gradual rest in plants it be- 
comes necessary to lower the temperature they 
have been growing in at the time the water is 
being withheld from them, but sometimes we 
are not fully aware as to how far we may go in 
the matter of low temperature until we have 
Jost some of our plants by being kept too cold 
whilst at rest. Take for instance orchids, the 
East Indian section. To bring these to a state 
of rest we endeavor to maintain for them a tem- 
perature of 60° by night and 65° by day gen- 
erally, from November till about the middle of 
February, a little air being given on every fine 
day to dry the atmosphere. The cultivator 
must study and apply the needful rest to others 
of this class, lowering the temperature in pro- 
portion as the case may be, considering the cli- 
mate and conditions under which these are 
found growing, always being careful in applying 
water to the plants in the lower temperatures, 

I believe there are more orchids lost by over- 
awatering than from any other cause; although 
not showing it at the time, it will surely tell 
upon them afterwards. In their own native 
habitats we are told they receive a great deal of 








rain during the growing season, but we must 
not forget how very different are our houses to 
their home. With us they are closely confined, 
and evaporation does not take place to such an 
extent as where they are growing in nature on 
rocks and trees, in positions where the wind 
quickly dries up the superabundant moisture. 
Thus we must study the importance of rest to 
this and other classes of plants, and imitate as 
near as we can the natural rest to which they 
are subjected. 

In the case of greenhouse plants the resting 
period may or does extend from November to 
February, during which time we should main- 
tain the temperature as near as we can from 45° 
to 50°, with as little fluctuation as possible. 
No doubt gardeners have noticed how azaleas 
are excited into growth in the winter months, 
and in many cases the buds are so weakened 
that they go blind. I believe this is caused by 
keeping the plants in too high a temperature, 
probably by excessive fire heat. This has such 
a tendency to dry the plants that frequent water- 
ing is necessary, causing the growth to start, 
much to the annoyance of the cultivator. The 
same thing occurs with camellias and many 
other plants. It thus becomes very necessary 
to watch closely the variation of temperature 
outdoors in connection with resting plants, as 
at times it may be 50°, or even higher, and we 
must then guard against any excessive amount 
of moisture about our plants. High night tem- 
peratures should, as far as possible, be avoided. 

It should be remembered that in whatever 
position a plant is placed it should stand per- 
fectly level, and on some material where the 
Tf the plant is 
not level the danger is that the soil on one side 
of the pot is dry and the other side wet, which 
is the worst possible condition for a plant to be in, 

The action of rain water, whether artificially 
or naturally applied, has been proved to be by 
far the most beneficial to plants, as by its aid 
the solubility of food becomes more rapid. 
Guard against the application of cold or hard 
water to the roots of plants, and especially in 
the winter months, when there has been a heavy 


water may drain away freely. 


fall of snow, hail, or cold rains. The water in 
the tanks then becomes very much too cold. 
This may not be noticed in the ordinary course 
of things, and the plants are sure to suffer a 
check at the roots that, in the case of camellias, 
for instance, would be quite sufficient to cause 
bud-dropping. 
the water in our tanks is a few degrees warmer 
than the house in which the plants are growing. 
This is very important in successful plant cult- 
ure. We are apt to say sometimes on behold- 
ing a sickly plant—one mildewed or with rust 


I am always very careful that 


on the foliage—that it must have been subjected 
to a draught or current of cold air, whereas the 
probable cause was the use of cold water, which 
paralyzed the roots. Proof of this may easily 
be seen by giving one or two application of cold 
water to winter cucumbers or kidney beans 
when setting their pods.—B. CROMWELL.— 


(Read at the Liverpool Horticultural Associa- 


tion and reported in Four. of Fort.) 





WHERE TO PLANT ROSES. 

ROFESSIONAL rose growers say roses 
fo must not be planted by the sides of build- 
ings, or where shaded. But a little use of my 
eyes for some few years has convinced me that 
they do best in those places. At least the finest 








ones I ever saw—and I have seen them ten or 
twelve feet high and covering the side of a 
house—were in just such a position. We have 
some roses on the south side of the house where 
they have the sun nearly all day, and others of 
the same variety on the northwest side in an 
angle of the house and ell, under some plum 
trees where they are shaded till after eleven 
o’clock a.m. Those that are shaded during the 
forenoon grow to be larger bushes and have finer 
colored, larger roses, that remain in bloom much 
longer than those on the south side that have 
the sun most of the day; yet they are never 
watered, and do not have the care the others 
do because they are on the back side of the 


house where they are not seen. In my opinion 
the partial shade prevents the ground and flow- 
ers from drying up as rapidly as when in the 
scorching sun. (Sa isle 


+++ —__. 


FLOWER INTEREST AT CHICAGO. 

LL plant lovers will be afforded much 
A gratification at the great exposition with 
it varied and voluminous display of ornamental 
plants. The aquatic plants will form a marked 
feature, and work on the great tank is already 
somewhat advanced. 

Lately some fine specimens of cactus have 
been in bloom. The American Florist men- 
tions two large plants of Phyllocactus latifrons, 
one bearing eighteen the other twenty-two flow- 
ers. ‘It is a night-blooming variety, one of the 
strongest growers of the species. It is Mr. 
Thorpe’s intention to make a special exhibit of 
night-blooming flowers; he is endeavoring to 
secure a large collection of these cacti, which 
will be most interesting in connection with the 
night-blooming nympheeas.”’ 

Early blooming chrysanthemums are being 
prepared in time for the dedication or formal 
opening on the 21st of October. 

A remarkably interesting collection of plants 
will be that of the species of eucalyptus from 
Australia. Except the blue gum, which is raised 
in California, the rest of the species will be new 
to most of the visitors, and even this species is 
known to comparatively few, This family of 
plants is known for peculiarities of habit, foliage 
and fragrance in its different species. Eucalyp- 
tus citridorus has prickly foliage with a strong 
odor like that of the lemon verbena. Let us 
hope that neither disease nor disaster may inter- 
fere in the consummation of the great display. 

> 
GARDEN DESIGN. 

E have been favored by the author, W. 
Robinson, F. L. S., editor of The Gar- 

den, London, a copy of a volume called ‘Gar- 
den Design and Architect’s Gardens,”’ which is 
a criticism of two works which have appeared 
in England within the past year in opposition 
to the accepted taste of landscape gardening in 
what is called the “natural style.”? These 
works on the other hand put forth boldly a 
claim for what might be called architectural 
and geometrical styles. Mr. Robinson, as is 
well known in both hemispheres, has been one 
of the strongest advocates for many years of 
the “natural style”’ in gardening, and his writ- 
ings have done much to spread a knowledge of 
the subject and to awaken and increase the in- 
terest in simple and beautiful gardens, In the 
present work he successfully attacks the vicious 


positions of the writers of the works alluded to 
and fortifies his own, as champion of natural 
gardening. The book is profusely illustrated 
with engravings of gardens in the natural style. 
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Our Star Collection of 
56 Choice Se! 














This is the finest collection ever shown for the money, and includes TEN VARIETIES. The Bulbs are especially fine this. 
year. This oollection includes many novelties, as well as standard sorts, best adapted to both window and outdoor culture. The 
whole delivered anywhere in the United States on receipt of the price, $1.50. 


IC) Gis AC ee ae eS re ee 








4 Narcissus, assorted best varieties. 1 Lilium Harrisii. This true Easter 8 Crocus, Ytllow, 3 Crocus, White, 3 
2 Ornithagalum Arabicum, “Star of | Lily should be the crowning glory of every | Crocus, Blue, 8 Crocus, Striped. This 
Bethlehem.” fasily forced, and grow | home inthe land. Blooms in great pro- | harbinger of the joys of spring is too well 
fine in the open ground. Aromatically | fusion. known to need praise. They follow the 
perfumed. Tall, white and profuse bloom- | 2 Chinese Sacred Lily. Blooms readi- | frosts of winter. 
ers. | ly packed in a dish of stones filled with 6 Hyacinths, choicest mixed colors, 
4 Tulips, best varieties. These dash- | water. and 4 Hyacinths, Double White Roman. 
ing, dazzling, showy flowers so brilliant; 4 Anemones, best varieties. A most | These are the most beautiful, fragrant 
in coloring need no description. beautiful flower, even if the roots do look | and popular of all the bulbs of Hoiland, 
j1 Tulip, Gesneriana (new). Tall, large | like dried ginger. The delight of all’who | equally good for forcing for Christmas or 
and very showy, enormous in size and | try them. outdoor planting for spring. 
luxuriant in growth. Keeps perfect for 1 Chionedoxa, ‘‘Glory of the Snow.” 6 Jonquils, sweet scented. Perfectly 
several weeks. A magnificent free bloomer, fine for forc- | hardy, and will increase rapidly. Fine for 
1 Tulip, Persica (new). Very dwarf, | ing or outdoor culture, being perfectly | forcing. 
lemon color and brown; a decided nov- | hardy; each stalk bearing 10 to 15 ex- | 3 Narcissus, Bulbocodium or Hoop 
elty. quisite blooms. Petticoat. A distinct, graceful and showy 
1 Zephyranthus (Fairy Lily). A very 3 Freesia. A very popular and charm- | plant, fine for winter flowering. 
effective and beautiful dwarf bulbous | ing flower for pot culture. Started early, 1 Narcissus, Grand Monarque. A mag-= 
plant, sometimes called Zephyr Flower. | will bloom by Christmas. The cut flow- | nificent, large white, with yellow cup. 
Blooms profusely all summer. ers will keep good for two weeks. Hardy or good for forcing. 


All these glorious flowering bulbs delivered anywhere in the United States on receipt of the price, $1.50. 


JAMES wee SONS, ASUS OO N. Y. 





necial Price List of fhoice Fall Bulbs and Plants. 


At These Prices we Prepay Postage. 














Named Hyacinths. Unnamed Tulips. | Crocus. 
I dozen Fine Named sorts, for pots or glasses, | Mixed Single Early. Large Blue, White, Striped and Yellow, per 
each bulb 15 cents; per dozen bulbs $1.70. | Mixed Double. dozen 15 cents. 
1 dozen Choice Named sorts, for pots or glasses, | Bizarres, Violets and Roses. Freesia. 
each 20 cents; per dozen $2.00. | Parrots. Refracta alba, 5 cents each; six for 20 cents, or 
1 dozen Extra Choice Fine Named sorts, for Thirty-five cents per dozen. 35 cents per dozen. 
pots or glasses, each 25 cents; per dozen Narciscte. enon Suge poe PBR 
$2.50. Hoop Petticoat, each 10 cents, or three for 25 hundred $1.20. 
Mixed Hyacinths. cents; per dozen 75 cents. Snowdrop, Double, per dozen 35 cents ; per 
Double Blue, White and Red. Polyanthus Narcissus. sere co eas fiyrendk co 
: : : : ally, 5 cents; three for 
Single Blue, White and Red. A fine collection of 15 Choice Named bulbs for 60 cents. 
Ten cents each; 75 cents per dozen. $1.20. j Calla or Egyptian Lily, each 20 and 30 cents, 
Roman Hyacinths. Double Narcissus. two sizes bulbs. 
Early Roman White, 10 cents each; 60 cents A choice collection of 6 separate sorts for 40 ae Lily of Bermuda, each 2a cents ; 
cents. e for 50 cents. 
per dozen. Singles Narcitene Lilium auratum, each 25 cents. 
Puch Van Chol. ulips. Poeticus, beautiful pure white : cents each; ne ee aes a pe 
Single Red, Scarlet, Crimson and Gold Striped, six for 20 cents, or 35 cents per dozen. ; Lilium nie ate Pcie 
5 cents each, or 40 cents per dozen. Jonquils, sweet-scented, 5 cents each; six for | Lilium pardalium, each 25 cents. 
Double Red, 5 cents each, or 35 cts. per dozen. 20 cents, or 35 cents per dozen. Lilium tenuifolium, each 25 cents. 


See our new and beautiful Fall Catalogue for full list of Fall and Spring Bulbs and Plants. 


Address JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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| CURE FITS! 


WhenIsay cure I do not mean merely to sto 
them for atime and then have them Teena loved 
I mean a radical cure. Ihave made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-longstudy. Iwarrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reasocr for not now receiving a cure. Send at 
once for & ‘veatise and a Free Bottle of my infal- 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 

He Ge ROOT, WE-Cey 2 83 Pearl St.» N.Xe 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine, 


| $30 to $50 
A 
WEEK 
town or country. Xou can 
make $700 ix > three 


months, introducing it, after which it will bring 
you a steady income. Splendid opening for the 
right person. Don’t lose a moment. Good jobs 
are scarce and soon taken. Writeat once to 
3. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohic. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


a SET BENT 


C 
Cs 


postal, and learn how I GIVE AWAY a $1,000 Piano, a $300 Drgan 
and three $50 Sewing Machines. Tell which you need. 
GEO. P. BENT, ‘Clerk No. 11 ,” Chieago, Hl., M’fr of 
“CROWN” PIANOS anG ORCAWS. (Estab. 1870.) 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


YOU WORK 


is not easily earned in these times, but it can be made 
by any one of either sex in any part of the country, who 
is willing to work industriously at the employment which 
we furnish. The labor is light and pleasant, and you 








I WAN'T an honest, earnest 
man or woman in every coun- 
ty to take the sole agency 
for an article that isneeded 
inevery home and indis- 
pensable in every office. 
SELLS AT SIGHT, in 















































business a trial without expense to yourself. THE 
BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
FOR THOSE WILLING TO WORK. Women 
and particulars which we mail free. 
H. HALLETT & CO., 
Bex 1775, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
50c.MADEINA 
MINUTE! Lf you 
will hang up in the 
- place, the two show 
bills that wesend, we will give you a 50c. cert., and send it in 
e@dvance with samples and bills. This will trouble you about 
or $100 per month, lesus know. We pay inadvance. 
GIANT OX!IE CG 103 Willow St., Augusta, Me. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
the Liquor Habit, Positively Cur 
inistering Dr. Haines’ 
Golden Specific. 
the knowledge of the person taking it; is absolute- 
ly harmless, and will effect a permanent and speedy 
cure, whether the patientis a moderate drinker or 
acomplete curein every instance. 48 page book free. 
GOLDEN SPECIFIO ©OO., 125 Race St.. Cincinnati, O. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
Who would like one of 
these beautiful rings 
can have their choice 
1 is solid gold set with 
: - a genuine diamond, 
Yo. 2issolid gold set with a genuine pearl. No. 3 is a 


run no risk whatever. Westart you. You can give the 
make as much as men. ‘Send for special private terms 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
P. O., or some public 
one minute, and then if you want to work on salary at B50 
Or ed 
by adm 
It can be given in a cup of coffee or tea, without 
an alcoholic wreck, It never Fails. We Guarantee 
RLS! 
without pay- 
® FREE ing acent. No. 
solid gold band ring beautifully engraved. Will you 





agree to do a few hours work showing our new goods to 
your friends if we will give you your choice of the above 
rings? If so send-to-day as we only want one girl in each 
neighborhood. ssociation, 


xr. ME. A 
269 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


=> INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Se, Poutry, SportinG DoGs For SALE. Cat- 
a 

N 





ogues with 150 engravings, free. 
. P. BOYER & CO., CoaresviLte, Pa. 





| 
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IF | KNEW WHAT POETS KNOW. 


If I knew what poets know 
Would I write a rhyme 
Of the buds that never blow 
In the Summer time? 
Would I sing of golden seeds 
Springing up in iron weeds, 
And of raindrops turned to snow— 
If I knew what poets know? 


Did I know what poets do, 
Would I sing a song 
Sadder than the pigeon’s coo 
When the days are long? 
Where I found a heart in pain 
I would give it peace again; 
And the false should be the true— 
Did I know what poets do. 


If I knew what poets know, 
I would find a theme 
Sweeter than the placid flow 
Of the fairest dream. 
I would sing of love that lives- 
On the errors it forgives; 
And the world would better grow, 
If I knew what poets know. 
—James Whitcomb Ritey. 
———<>-— = 
THE LINE OF LAKES. 


The above name has been applied to the Wis- 





consin Central Lines on account of the large | 


number of lakes and summer resorts tributary 
to its lines. Among some of the well-known 
summer resorts are Fox Lake, Ill., Lake Villa, 
Ill., Waukesha, Mukwonago, Cedar Lake, Nee- 
nah, Waupaca, Fifield, Butternut and Ashland, 
Wis. These lakes abound in numerous species 
of fish, such as black bass, rock bass, pickerel, 
pike, perch, muskallonge, while sportsmen will 


find an abundance of game, such as ducks, | 
In the grandeur of her | 


geese, quail, snipe, etc. 
scenery, the charming beauty of her rustic land- 
scapes and the rare perfection of her summer 
climate, the State of Wisconsin is acknowledged 
to be without a peer in the Union. Her fame 
as a refreshing retreat for the overheated, care- 
worn inhabitants of the great cities during the 
midsummer months, has extended southward as 
far as the Guif of Mexico and eastward to the 
Atlantic. 

Pamphlets giving valuable information can 
be obtained free upon application to Geo. R. 
Fitcu, G. E. A., Wis. Cen. Lines, New York, 
N. Y., or Jas. C. Ponp, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 


fe EMNANTS 


FOR CRAZY PATCHWORK 
Gues SIIKEN SHOWER¢ ork to on the ad 








work is on the ad- 
vance. We know 
the ladies delight 
in odd pieces of 
silk and satin,— 
Q “CRAZY QUILT” 
\\} making is VERY 
¥POPULAR. We 
§ are sure we have & 














\\ handsome, 
&\) shaped, and pretty 
-colored goods ac- 
cumulate very fast 
at all NECKTIE 
FACTORIES; for 
ears havebeen 
urdenedandover= 
run with remnants 
Ww Of Many RICH 
e have 
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Lege &° 
Voites & big 
\ MN People ata distance 
~s have hard times 
AW getting the right 
assortment to pub 
= eae into_ sofa-pillows, 
nilts, etc., and we can help you out now. Weare going to 
ispose of this immense lot RIGHT OFF. Our packers: con= 
tain from 99 to 168 pieces of the best quality assorte goods, 
and we want to get a lot introduced into every home; then you 
can order as you like for your friends, and MAKE MONEY do- 
ing our work and helping yout also. Remember these 
Pieces are carefully trimmed, and es eae adapted to all 
sorts of fancy, art, and needle work. any ladies sell tidies, 
fancy pillows, ete., at a great price made from these remnants. 
Order one sample Jot now for only 25e. It would cost many 
dollars bought ata store. GRAND OFTER: If you order our 
reat assorted lot AT ONOE, we will give you, absolutely FREE, 
bee skeins of elegantembroidery silk, all difrerent bright colors. 
This silk is worth nearly the price we ask for the remnants; 
but we know if you order ONE lot we will sell many in your 
locality, eo make this liheral offer. Three lots for 65¢, : five for 
$100 BEST WAY. Wesend on£of the above com- 
plete assorted lots FREE to all who send 25 cents for 6 months 
subscription to “COMFORT,” the best Home Monthly now 
ublished, or if you send for more than one lot as above, 
; T’ goes for one year. 
coat oR FORT PUBS CO., Box 119 Augusta, Maine. 
BETTER. YET. To all answering this ad. before 30 days we 
will also send 6 pieces of elegant PLUSH FREE, They comein 
Red, Blue, Green, Old Gold, etc. 

















DO YOU KNOW 


That the PERFECTION 


FLOUR BIN & SIEVE 


Combines Sack or Barrel, Sifter 
Pan and Scoop, preserves flour 
from mould and mustiness. 
Keeps out dust, vermin, etc. 
YOU OUGHT to HAVE ONE. 
Ask our agentor your dealer for 
them, if they cannot supply you, 
write tO us Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
































’ 25 Ybs. $2.50 
Ret 50 Ibs. $3.00 | AGENTS 
100 Ibs. $4.00} WANTEBR 



















































i SHERMAN & BUTLER, 
26&28 W Lake St., B.x 30, Chicago,IIl. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


and FLESH-WORMS on the 
p faces of young people. 
There is no remedy like my 


“Medicated Cream,” a clear and harmless 
medicinal wash that cures them up at once, and 
cannot injure the most delicate skin. Mailed in 
ee sealed wrapper for 30 cts., or two for 50 cts. 

amphlet free. GEO. N. STODDARD, Druggist, 
1226 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
a 


CIDER 


MACHINERY. 


Power Screw } 
HYDRAULIC, OR PRES 
KNUCKLE JOINTS 

Graters, Elevators, Etc. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co, 
368 W. Water 8t., Syracuse, N. Y, 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


A NEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESIGNS. 







HYDRAULIC 













Second Artistic Dwellings. 
Edition a 

publish- - Views, Floor 
ed Feb, Plans,and Esti- 
15, 1892. mates of Cost. 
116 ~Pa- 

ges 8x11, 


A $1200 COTTAGE. 


56 designs for dwellings are shown, ranging in cost 


from $650 to $10,000. Many cheap ones. More and better 
ideas on tasteful and economical building can be obtain- 
ed from this book than from anything yet published, 
Sent, prepaid, for $1.00. 
F, P. ALLEN; Architect, 
Houseman Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


World Fair Route. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
R.R. is the Pullman Safety Vestibuled 
Line, with Dining Cars between 


Cincinnati and Chicago, 


via. Indianapolis, 
way every day in the year. 
Line between Cincinnati, 


Toledo and Detroit, 


via. Lima and Dayton. The Popular 





Two trains each 
The Direct 


Line between Cincinnati and 


St. Louis and Keokuk. 


Tickets via. C. H. & D. on sale every- 
where. See that your tickets read that 
way. 


GOLD WATCHES Everybody a —— 
GIVEN AWAY a Fine Gold Watch 


guaranteed for15years 
for nothing should send us their 
name and address with stamp. 


k., B. & B., Newark, N. J. 
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$100 REWARD. $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitution- 
al disease requires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the constitution and as- 
sisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
for list of Testimonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sa Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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APIOS TUBEROSA. 
HAVE grown the apios tuberosa a number 
It has never multiplied much, 





of years. 
but the vine grows well in rich soil on the south 
side of the house. It is as luxuriant as a bean 
vine, has grown some fifteen or sixteen feet this 
season with abundant foliage. It is not a weed, 
though not very pretty either in foliage or blos- 
som, but the flowers exhale a delicate perfume, 
something like mignonette or wood violets; 
sometimes, especially towards evening, the din- 
ing room will be filled with the fragrance wafted 
in through the open door and windows, this fra- 
(ORG eh 


grance is its only merit to my mind. 


5 b At} U R NAM E on 25 Lovely Cards,1 Ring,1 NewFoune 

tain Pen, Scarf Pin, Watch Chain, Col- 
lar Button, Cuff Buttons, and our new POPULAR MONTHLY 
3 mos.,all for luc. & 2c. for postage. CLINTON BROS., Ottnronvinie, Conn. 


F who will do writing for me at their 
LADIE S homes Will make good wages. Re- 


ply with self-addressed stamped envelope. 
MISS MILDRED MILLER, South Bend, Ind. 


THOMAS P. SIMPson, Washington, 
D.C. No pay asked for patent until 
obt’d. Write for Inventor’s Guide 

| SUS A Se rr 

‘* Cloud= 
Brewed Nectar” 


some one poetically 


called the famous 














FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington 
D. C. Noattorney’s fee until patent is 
obtained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 






























Mineral| Spring 


WATER, 


because it came from the mountains in 
Colorado, which continually kiss the 
clouds of heaven. 

The Indians for centuries have called it 


‘¢The Water of the 
Gods.’’ 


Effervescent, 
Sparkling, 
Delightful, 
Pungent. 


An Elegant Table Water 


Unexcelled for Family, Club, Restau- 
rantand Bar. Packed in cases of 


50 24 100 48 

















Quarts. Quarts. Pints. Pints. 


Convenient forms for Dealer and Con- 
sumer. The Trade supplied by 


TURLE & SKIDMORE, 156 Franklin St. N.Y. 
SoLp By ALL DruGGisTs. 
Circulars sent on application. 














AN ANIMAL FLOWER. 
HE inhabitants of St. Lucia have lately 
discovered a most wonderful plant. It 
grows in a cavern in an immense basin of brack- 
ish water that has overflowed from the sea. 
The bottom of the basin is covered with peb- 
bles and each pebble with from one to five of 
these plants, which, for want of a better name, 
are termed ‘‘ animal flowers.” 

These curious creatures, which are in all 
shades of colors, remind one of a_ beautiful 
flower bed. To the sight they are perfect flow- 
ers, but on the approach of a hand or a stick 
they retire out of sight. Close examination 
shows that the middle of the flower-like disc is 
provided with four filaments which move around 


’ 


the “ petals’ with a brisk, spontaneous motion. 
Each of these filaments is provided with pinch- 
ers for seizing prey, says the Phz/adelphia Press. 

They live upon the spawn of fish and marine 
insects. Whenever the pincher moves the fila- 
ments make a “ catch,” the petals immediately 
close and there is no escape for whatever has 
been so unfortunate as to fall into the voracious 
creature’s maw. 








a WE LEAD IN LATEST STYLES AT LOWEST PRICES, 
-D FANS, BASKETS, LACE EDGE CARDS, Ete. SAM | 


OF ON BOP PLS 2c, CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, CONN, 


BEATT 





Pianos $175. Organs 49. Wantagent 





se-BIGYGLES GIVEN AWAY 


aq FREE TO BOYS & GIRLS UNDER 18. 
If any Boy or Girl wants an elegant High 
Grade Safety Bicycle (26 inch wheels )free 
on easy conditions, write at once to the 
Western Co,, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 






H oO RT H A Ni D Writing thoroughly taugl.{ 

by mail or personally. 

ituations procured all pupils when competent. 

end for circular. W.G-e CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y, 
Book Keeping, Penmanship and Spanish also taught. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywherefor examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER ie Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 











The Great Secret of the CanaryBreeders of the Hartz. 
BIRD MANNA &.ro ie 

8tore the 
song of cage birds and preserve them in health. 15c. 
by mail. Sold By druggists. Bird book free. Birp 
Foop Co., 400 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





the recent discoveries in re- 
cure of 


Constipation 


is sent FREE to all applicants 
THE UNIVERSITY CO., 75 48d St., CHICAGO, ILLS, 
Wall Pa 


ALFRED PEATS ye!te- 


will send you his guide, “HOW TO PAPER,” 
and 100 beautiful samples of fine 


ALL 
PAPER 


Good Paper, 8¢. Gold Paper, 5¢. FREE 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 
10, 1244 and 15c¢ per roll, all with wide 
borders and ceilings to match. Will refer 
you to 10,000 Well Satisfied Customers. 
Agents’ sample book, $1. 

ALERED PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St,, Chicago. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


SS A 2 PS OOS ORT 
MADE WELL. 848 a Week paid 
good Agents, Send stamps tor sample, etc, 
Root, Bark anp Biossom, Newark, N.J, 


Treatise summarizin 
gard to the cause an 





THE 








Cata’lg free. Dan’l F’, Beatty, Wash’ton.N.J | 





Thousands 
of 

Dollars 
Saved 





D 


ts 


amond Dyes 


(In making old clothes new.) 
Guaranteed 
Not to Crock 
Fade or Wash Out 


81 Colors for Wool and Silk; 14 for Cotton. 


8a Send for free book and 40 samples dyed cloth. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofaF REE 
Card press $3. Cir- 


heap cular press$8. Size 
Printin s for newspaper $44 
Everything easy, 
printed rules. Send for Catalogue, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


~ AND WAISTS. Send for agents’ terms, 
St. Louis Corset Co., St, Louis, Mo. 
should send 


STAMP COLLECTOR 37 cents for 


a year’s subscription to ‘‘ The Stamp Collector,” or write 
for specimen copy. 62 Ramsey Road, Forest 


Gate, England. 
DR. JUDD, DETROIT, Micw. 


FREE 
Free! ™:, Free! 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Hanrret Bercurr Stowe, i 
the greatest book ever published in any land or language. It has 
been translated into every civilized tongue, and the dramatic ver- 
sion has been played upon every stage in city, village aud country 


cross-roads, It is the great American uovel—a book that will never 
grow old. The souls of our grandfathers and grandm 












Do it yourself. 











Trial of Dr. Judd’s Electric Belts 
and Batteries combined. Sent to 
anyone on trial free. Costs noth- 
ing totry them. Will cure you. 
Give size. Agents wanted. 











others were 
stirred to their innermost 
depths by the tragic scenes 
depicted in this book ; they 
laughed at the antics of 
Topsy, and wept over Eva 
an nele Tom; a new 
generation is doing the 
same to-day. Heretofore 
this great book has never 
been sold forless than one 
dollar, but a new and 
popular edition has just 
been published, and by 
purchasing a very large 
quantity, we are enabled 
to make the following ez- 
traordinary offer: Upon 
receiptofonly Sixteen 
Centsin i= stamps 
we will send The Illus- 
trated Home Guest 
on trial for Three 
Months, and w each 
subscriber we will also send, 
Free and post-paid, one 
cop ve * Uncle Tom's 
Cab n,”—not a cheap 
. ae ; reprint, but ihe original 
copyrighted edition, printed in large, clear type on fine paper, com- 
ete, unchanged and unabridged. THE LUSth ATED 
{OME GUEST isa large and handsome 16 page, 64 column 
illustrated literary and family paper, containing serial and short 
stories by the best authors; sketches, ga useful miscellany, 
Houashoil Fancy Work, Children’s and Humorous Departments, 
and everything to delight and entertain the whole family circle. 
We want to secure 100,000 new subscribers at once, believing that 
nearly all who take the paper for three months will be so well 
pleased with it that they will thereafter become permanent sub- 
scribers. That is why we make this, the most liberal offer ever 
made by any reliable publishing house. Take advantage of it at 
once—don’t put it off, as this advertisement may not appear again. 
To any one who can conscientiously say that he (or she) is not per- 
Jectly satisfied, we willrefund the 16 centsand make him (or her) a 
present of both book and paper. As to our reliability we refer to 
any newspaper published in New York, also to the Commercial 
Agencies, as we have been established nearly 20 years and are well- 
known. Five subscriptions and five copies of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ”’ will be sent for 70cents. Address, EF, M. LUPTON, 
Publisher, 106 Reade Street, New York. : 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 

























































